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PREFACE. 


rpHE following pages have been edited from notes 
of a visit to South Africa, and accounts of life 
and work in that part of the continent. The reader 
will see South Africa through, as it were, the eyes of 
travellers, settlers, gold and diamond seekers, and others 
familiar with the scenes described. I have brought 
together the views and impressions of those only who 
are in the country, or who have been there some time; 
and the sources from which I have gathered information 
may be regarded as trustworthy. 


RONALD SMITH. 
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DARTMOUTH HARBOUR. 


THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA. 

A VACATION RUN. 


CHAPTER I. 

GOING OUT. 

Those who are looking with longing eyes to the Colonies 
will find much to interest them in South Africa—a land 
of “ sunshine and of shadow,” of vast extent, of illimitable 
resources, of striking contrasts of scene and climate, and 
of chequered history. Need it be said that such a land 
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presents ample scope for the unemployed energies of the 
mother-country, either in adventure or in trading, in 
agriculture or in mining? A vacation spent in a run 
through the colonies and states which compose the South 
African group has enabled me to offer the following pages 
to the reader. The voyage out is no longer the tedious 
and risky passage it was. In a few days the disagreeables 
of northern latitudes are left behind, and you soon begin 
to enjoy an invigorating change of climate and scene. 
The fine vessels—there are none better — of the Union 
Line steam the distance in three weeks, bearing you 
safely through six thousand miles of ocean, and providing 
handsomely for your comfort and pleasure. 

The vessel in which my passage was taken was one of 
the Union Line, a worthy sea-boat, and a well-appointed 
floating hotel. You may, if* you choose, go on board 
in dock at Blackwall, or you may join the ship in 
Dartmouth Harbour, saving a day, and exchanging for 
the river passage a journey by rail. Be guided by 
the time of the year and the state of the weather. It 
is a pleasant sail down the Thames and round the coast 
in the summer months; but in late autumn or the 
winter months the railway journey is obviously preferable. 
In Dartmouth Harbour the complement of passengers is 
made up, the mails are taken on board, and shore-going 
friends say good-bye. Then the stout ship, heading 
south-west, is soon rushing at full speed through the sea. 

Settling down on board ship takes time; the motion of 
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the vessel is new to you, you are not yet used to the 
construction of your bunk, and there is a squeamish feeling 
you must allow for; but insensibly this wears off, you get 
your sea-legs, you readily fall into the ways of things, 
and begin to enjoy the passage. We had a most com¬ 
panionable party of passengers on board—some returning 
colonists in high spirits, a contingent of hard-headed 
Scotchmen, a few health-seekers for Madeira, and a number 
of ladies and children. Turning out in the morning about 
six, you have your cup of coffee and a bath, and then there 
is before you a long day of delightful idling. The pas¬ 
sengers distribute themselves about the deck in little 
knots. The smokers gather on the lee-side of the ship 
and yarn; the ladies, with books or work, make themselves 
comfortable in ship’s chairs; the children are rolling and 
tumbling about on the white, dry, holy-stoned deck ; and 
for a time all goes merrily. 

There is a break now and again for meals. These are 
the great events of the day ; and if you be fit and well, you 
will do justice to them and thank Heaven. The morning 
sea-breeze has put a keen edge on your appetite, and there 
is no lingering behind when the bell rings for breakfast. 
The muster, of course, depends on the state of the weather, 
on the time that has elapsed since the ship left port, 
or on the ability of the passengers to get about. But 
assuming that the ship has been a few days at sea, and 
that she is steaming steadily, then there is a strong 
muster. Having neither newspapers nor letters to occupy 
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your attention, ship’s gossip is made much of. Other 
people’s affairs, with which you wouldn’t concern yourself 
on shore, interest you. Your own tongue loosens, and you 
too become talkative. You tell your neighbour all about 
yourself and your belongings, and of his belongings and 
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himself you hear in turn. The colonists, having been 
“out,” are of course much looked up to, and their 
“wrinkles” are carefully treasured. There are always some 
good stories told, and with these and nautical banter the 
breakfast hour comes to a close. 

Being at sea, it is assumed that you are not able to hold 
out for more than three hours. For when “ eight bells ” 
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are struck (noon) you go below for tiffin, a substantial 
meal for famishing passengers to be going on with. Then 
at six o’clock the dinner-bell rings; and as though a strict 
fast had been kept for twenty-four hours, not a moment 
is lost in getting to your seat. The saloon looks at its 
best. The tables are gay with colour, the passengers 
are in good humour, and the waiting is faultless. Ke- 
collecting that no land is in sight, and that the ship 
is ploughing swiftly through deep water, you marvel at the 
wonderful resources of the steward. Fresh fruit and flowers 
are on the tables before you. The menu invites you to 
make an effort. Your favourite joints, dishes of tempting 
morsels, game, fowl, and all the et ceteras of a fashionable 
dinner are offered to you. One might suppose that when 
the cloth was drawn, and the passengers had cracked their 
nuts and jokes, there would be an end to the meals for one 
day; but later further provision is made against starvation. 
You have tea in the saloon; and afterwards, if you feel again 
the pangs of hunger, you can have something more. 

The first land we sighted was Cape Finisterre. In crossing 
the Bay of Biscay the weather was squally, and we had 
a wet and uncomfortable time of it. The ship rolled and 
plunged a good deal, and some of us were glad enough to 
tuck ourselves comfortably in our berths. But the next 
day the weather cleared up, and we got about again. 
In approaching the Portuguese coast we left the squalls 
behind, and lounged about under the influence of a clear 
sky and genial sunshine. 







OVERLOOKING THE TAGUS, WHICH WIDENS OUT INTO 
A LAKE-LIKE FORMATION. 


CHAPTER II. 

TOE PORTUGUESE CAPITAL. 

All bands were aroused at midnight as the steamer 
slowed and stopped at the mouth of the Tagus; and, 
on coming on deck in the morning, the magnificent 
panorama of Lisbon was coming in sight. For beauty of 
situation, as approached from the sea, the Portuguese 
capital is scarcely surpassed among European cities. It 
is on the north and west bank of the river, wdiich widens 
out into a lake-like formation; and from almost the 
water’s edge to the summit of the rising ground the city 
is built. 

There was not much time for sight-seeing; but it is 
something to stretch one’s legs on shore, so a small party 
of us landed. It is somewhere said that Lisbon was 
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built on seven hills. It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
make this quite clear, so indistinct are the outlines; 
but if one may judge by the number of steep streets, 
and the ascents it is necessary to make to see objects 
of interest, there can be no doubt but that the city 
spreads over many hills. We clambered up some quaint 
old streets to the cathedral, Basilica de Santa Maria. 
Though in some respects modernized—disfigured one 
should perhaps say—it is still the most interesting 
church in Lisbon. It is in the eastern part of the city, 
below the Castle of St. George, and is a moderate-sized 
building, with two low western towers. As seen from 
without, the shafts to the openings in the towers, the 
windows of the tall ruined transept, and the round western 
doorway are fine relics of the ancient building, on the site 
of which the present edifice was reared. There are two 
ravens—discreditably thin and starved-looking—kept in a 
court-yard, originally part of the cloister, the object of 
keeping them being to acknowledge the good offices of 
the ravens said to have protected the relics of St. Vincent 
during their transportation from the Cape. But why 
starve them? 

Our guide conducted us through the principal streets. 
The best shops are in the Bua Aurea Augusta Garrett, 
popularly called the Chiado, and the Prago do Eocio. 
Each trade occupies its own street in the lower part of the 
city; consequently the goldsmiths will be found in the 
Eua Aurea or Golden Street, the silversmiths in the Eua 
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da Prata, the booksellers in Rua Augusta, and so on. This 
arrangement was planned at the re-building of Lisbon 
after the great earthquake. In the market one notices an 
abundance of fruit—apples, pears, grapes, bananas, and 
oranges. The Portuguese are fond of decorating their 
house-fronts with blue, white, and coloured tiles, imparting 
a gaiety of aspect novel and pleasing. 

Of churches and palaces there seem no end. From the 
quarries of Peropinheiro and Extremoz a cretaceous marble 
is got, which is exceedingly effective in decorative work. 
In the rough it is white, but when polished shows a pinky 
hue. The temptation to use this marble is no doubt very 
great, and probably this accounts for the number of 
churches. One of these—the church and monastery of 
Belem—shows the last struggle of Gothic against Renais¬ 
sance art in Portugal. It is certainly the most curious 
of the Lisbon churches, and visitors make a point of seeing 
it if they see nothing else. 

On the site of this church once stood a small chapel, in 
which Vasco da Gama and his companions passed the 
night in prayer previous to their embarkation for India. 
And in gratitude for the success of that expedition it was 
determined by the king to erect a magnificent church. 
This was designed by an Italian, and the works were 
carried out with great rapidity. It is related that when 
the scaffolding of the nave was struck, the vaulted roof 
gave way and destroyed a number of the workmen. 
When the roof was re-erected, the architect became so 
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much alarmed lest a similar accident occur again that he 
decamped. The king then gave orders that the scaffold¬ 
ing should be removed by malefactors under sentence of 
death, with a promise of free pardon if they escaped. 
The building stood firm, and the workmen built them- 



LISBON. 


selves homes with the lumber which they removed, and 
became honest and useful members of society. So at any 
rate goes the story, and more unlikely conversions have 
taken place in the world. 

A noteworthy object is the Aqueduct, an evidence of 
enterprise one hardly expected to see in Portugal. It 
serves to convey the water from springs situated more 
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than six miles from the north-west side of Lisbon, and 
pours it into a large reservoir, thus providing a fine water 
supply. A square which will bear comparison with any 
other in Europe is the Praoa do Commercio. On three 
sides are lofty regular buildings, with spacious arcades 
below, terminating next the river in a square tower, on 
each side of which are the Government offices. 

Being now hungry, the guide led the way to the 
Universal, a hotel in the Rua Nova do Carmo, facing the 
Chiado, where six of us and the guide lunched to our 
satisfaction. Lisbon is said to be an expensive place to 
live in; but the charge—9,000 reis—for seven famishing 
persons, in a hotel with a marble staircase, did not strike 
me as very high, being under six shillings per head in 
English money. 

Having seen all that the limit of our stay would allow, 
we returned to our vessel, saw the mails brought on board, 
and the moorings cast off. And as the vessel steamed 
down the Tagus we saw the Palace of the Ajuda, one of the 
royal residences—a vast structure in white marble, over¬ 
looking the suburb of Belem. The Necessidades we were 
told was a less pretentious palace ; but it is in the extreme 
west of the city, and we saw it not, nor the extinct 
convent of Sao Bento, in which the sittings of the Cortes 
are held. It would no doubt have been very enjoyable if 
we could have spent a few days driving in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lisbon; but our destination was Cape Town, and 
our stay in the Tagus was consequently short. 





FUNCHAL, ISLE OF MADEIRA 


CHAPTER III. 

THE RUN TO MADEIRA. 

There was a good deal of rough water when w'e cleared 
the mouth of the river and stood out to sea ; but we were 
becoming, if not experienced mariners, at any rate fitted 
to accommodate ourselves to the motion of the ship. And 
this is something to be thankful for. To be able to 
hold on or keep on one’s legs as the vessel suddenly rolls 
to leeward, and as suddenly rights and rolls away again 
in the bed of a heavy sea, is an accomplishment it takes 
time to acquire. And, therefore, it was all the more 
creditable that we passengers were not found strewn about 
the saloon in pieces before we got into smooth water. 

At dinner the “fiddles” were out. These are trays 
without bottoms, to keep the plates and glasses from 
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tumbling about in rough weather. But even with these 
safeguards there is now and again a great crash of glass 
and crockery. The weather moderating, we had a pool 
on the ship’s run—248 miles. It is a never-failing source 
of amusement. You pay a shilling, and get a ticket, 
numbered. This is sold by auction to the highest bidder. 
Whoever buys pays double the price bid, of which one- 
half goes to the owner, and the other half to the pool. 
You can of course bid for your own ticket, if you wish to 
keep it. After the run the ticket numbered nearest the 
actual figures of the distance wins the prize, while ten 
above and ten below get second and third prizes, ten per 
cent, going to Sailors’ Home or charities. The thing was 
new to me; but I managed to get one-and-three back for 
my shilling, my ticket being supposed to have a fairly 
good chance. 

We are steering a south-westerly course direct for the 
Madeiras. The sea is still rough, but there is a good 
wind, and with all sails set the good ship is ploughing 
along at a great rate of speed. The increasing heat has 
brought out the awning, and there is an electric lamp 
fitted up on deck for use in the evening. After dinner 
the steward’s band plays, some of the passengers sing, and 
for an hour or so we have a capital vocal and instrumental 
concert. Then we gather in little parties for a last pipe 
and a chat before turning in for the night. At eleven 
lights are put out, at which hour most of the passengers 
are asleep in their bunks. 
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The next morning Madeira is in sight. The eastern 
point first presents itself to view, jutting out into the 
narrow and jagged promontory of St. Lorenzo, upon an 
islet of which point is erected the Pharol, or lighthouse. 
Madeira lies on the right. Away on the left, at a distance 
of some twelve miles, are the Desertas, three islands 
whose precipitous rocks and sterile ridges prevent habita¬ 
tion and have led to their name. As first seen Madeira 
seems to offer but a rugged welcome. Innumerable hills, 
lofty and peaked, and deeply pierced by ravines, form the 
prospect, and visual evidence of the volcanic nature of 
the mass is everywhere afforded. As the steamer passes 
swiftly along, however, the view loses its sterility. The 
green valley of Machio, with the townlet near its mouth, 
comes into sight; and soon after follows Santa Cruz, the 
most important place in the island after Funchal, the 
capital: the latter lies a dozen miles farther on. And as 
the steamer passes close to shore, the richly wooded slopes 
now to be seen, which contrast finely with the vivid 
colouring of the exposed rocks facing the sea, begin to 
give an idea of the true beauties of the island. 

The view of Funchal itself, its white-walled and red- 
tiled houses lying in a close cluster near the bay, and 
becoming more scattered and interspersed with foliage 
as the eye takes in the range of the surrounding hills, is 
a sight not to be forgotten. It is truly a little paradise 
we have come to. The water is of brilliant ultra-marine. 
There is not a cloud in the sky, and the sunshine pervades 
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the whole place. Many hired boats put off from the 
shore; the first to come alongside being the awning- 
covered gig of the port sanitary official, who is charged to 
see that we have a clean bill of health. Next we have 
the custom-house officers; then the agents of the 
steairter; and after them the seafaring population. A 
flotilla of small craft containing traders or touts makes 
for the gangway; and the air is filled wdth a babel of 
sound as the boats bob up and down with the waves, and 
struggle for a place at the ship’s ladder. Cross over to 
the other side of the deck, and you will find the water 
alive with copper-coloured youngsters, diving like fishes 
for small coins flung to them, and shrieking for more in 
a strange compound of English and Portuguese. Their 
dexterity is amazing. The only chance of their missing 
the coin is when tw T o or more of the lads collide under 
water and fight for its possession. 

From the bumboats swarthy fellows, clad in white shirt 
and trousers, scramble up by ropes, boathooks, or any 
other means at hand, and take the deck by storm. In 
a twinkling you have specimens of Madeira needlework 
spread invitingly before your eyes; bananas, oranges, and 
other fruits dandled temptingly below your nose; views 
of the island thrust upon you; and your patronage be¬ 
sought for the famous basket-work chairs and couches 
made in the island. If one were returning, it would be 
as well to make some purchases; but passengers outward 
bound keep their money in their pockets. 
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We were ready of course for a run on shore. There 
i was a good deal said before we started in regard to the 
predatory and grasping habits of the natives; but, to do 
.them justice, I must say that I have been as badly fleeced 
at many an English watering-place. The noise and 
tenacity are perhaps greater in Madeira, but the barefaced 
fleecing is not much worse. Getting ashore, we set out 
to see about us. And rejecting bullock-waggons as a 
means of getting over the ground quickly, we selected 
and mounted some likely looking ponies, and in single 
file wound our way up the main streets. These are 
narrow and sloping, and the pavements are made of 
slippery round stones. Having only a few hours’ stay 
in the island, we could spare no time for long excursions, 
of which there are many, and we were told delightful. 
Making for the high lands, on which are the Mount 
Church and the Quinta da Vigia, we got a good view 
of the country around, and the sea stretching far into 
the ocean’s solitude. At their moorings in the roadstead 
are the good ship in which we arrived, one of the 
Union Line boats, and a French gunboat. The Quinta 
da Yigia is a beautiful garden of tropical shrubs and 
flowers, in which it would be a pleasure to remain. But, 
then, the vegetation of the whole island is luxuriant. 
In addition to such delicious tropical fruit as the mango, 
the banana, and the guava, peas and beans and potatoes 
are plentiful. The strawberry is also in abundance, but 
it was too late in the season to get any. 
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The island ponies are very sure-footed, and in this lies 
your safety and comfort. Down we rode the precipitous 
streets, or rather steep lanes, without a spill or even a 
slip, and, clattering into the town again, made noise 
enough for a company of cavalry. Some of our fellows 
galloped rather sharply in some of the principal 
thoroughfares, and this seemed so scandalous to the 
Portuguese mind that I saw hands thrown up in horror. 
It struck me, and so it did others, that the Delagoa Bay 
dispute was still rankling, and that it would have given 
them the greatest possible satisfaction had they been 
able to kick us off the island. But inasmuch as visitors, 
in particular English visitors, are their haystack, they 
very judiciously keep their hands and feet to them¬ 
selves. 

Some of the passengers went up in bullock-carts, and 
returned at the risk of their necks in sledges ; but to 
those who, like myself, saw no advantage in risking neck 
or limbs, the ponies seemed more attractive. I should 
add, however, that the danger in the short rush of the 
sledge is to some a pleasure. When the two men get 
fair play to jump on behind, the greatest pace acquired 
at parts down the steep is about twenty-five miles an 
hour, and the under-sledging of the basket is often 
greased at starting to secure the highest speed. How 
the people manage to get out of the way, especially 
with their bullock-carts, and how the skill of the 
propellers, who keep madly rushing you on by their 
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movements, can manage to pull up for a curve or guide 
you between laden animals is a subject for wonder. 

The climate is undoubtedly wonderfully curative. “ No 
European climate,” says Mr. Crawford, a has so mild and 
equable a winter, is so free from chilling winds, sudden 
and excessive cold ; in no European station are the 
nights so warm, the noonday sun so little scorching. 
At no European town is vegetation of all kinds so 
luxuriant and so lovely; in no other health resort 
is such varied scenery to be enjoyed ; and in no 
climate probably in the whole world is it possible for 
an invalid to take so much out-door exercise in the 
course of the year; in none is dust on the roads so 
absolutely unknown; and what is perhaps of more 
importance than anything else, in none is locomotion, 
by means of ponies, palanquins, and sleighs, so easy and 
so suitable to sick persons.” 

The Cathedral is well worth a visit. It is a cruciform 
church of flamboyant date, with painted, grained roof, 
slender pillars, round-headed clerestory, carved stalls, and 
deeply-recessed western porch with good doorway. The 
English club is in the Itua dos Inglezes, and is fairly 
well supplied with books and papers. There are three 
English hotels, one of which—the Santa Clara—is situated 
half-a-mile from the beach, and is at an elevation of 
several hundred feet, from which a splendid view of the 
town and harbour of Funchal is obtained. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, however, its beauty and fertility, there is something 
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of a depressing effect everywhere in Madeira. Movement 
is so confined, life seems so lifeless, poverty appears 
normal, and begging whines at every street corner. 
Perhaps the beauties of the island entail its difficulties. 
But the stranger in a passing visit may well leave 
Madeira with the impression that the gifts of both those 
islands are in far too great a measure thrown away. 



TENEKIFFE. 


After a most agreeable run on shore, in really delightful 
weather, we all returned to the ship, and in high spirits 
at dinner discussed the incidents of the day. Tourists 
in these latitudes usually pay a visit to Santa Cruz, 
Teneriffe, a distance of about two hundred and fifty miles 
from Funchal. The famous Peak, which rises to a height 
of 12,180 feet, becomes visible about ninety miles off. 
When first seen, it looks like a deep bank of haze or cloud 
in the sky. The outline grows stronger and more defined 
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as you approach, and the slowly moving clouds that hang 
round the giant mountain may chance to roll away suffi¬ 
ciently to enable you to obtain a view of the shoulder. 
It is rare, however, that the whole extent of the Peak is 
visible, and the probability is that when the lofty ridges 
of the island itself show up above the horizon a portion of 
the Peak will be again hidden by cloud. 

The steamer being a mail-carrier, every minute counts; 
consequently time did not permit of our visiting Tene- 
riffe or any of the Canary Islands. But to some of 
our passengers these were familiar enough, and what we 
could not see ourselves was described to us with much 
graphic force. With that, needless to say, we had to be 
content; but were I going to the Cape again, I would be 
inclined to spend a week in Teneriffe and the Canaries. 
They are, perhaps, the most remarkable group of health 
resorts in the world. At Orotava the scenery is magni¬ 
ficent. On the east and west it is encircled by ranges 
of picturesque mountains, descending from the great 
chain which culminates in the great Peak. And in the 
vale there are the relics of a splendid prosperity long 
since vanished. You see the decaying walls of old 
palaces which architects and antiquarians have made 
pilgrimages to gaze upon. They are of wood—the native 
pine, a tree of such extraordinary durability, that the 
balconies, although in some cases two centuries old, are 
in a condition of almost perfect repair. The wood is 
unpainted, its highly resinous nature serving to render 
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artificial coating unnecessary. Carved in designs partly 
Italian and partly Mauresque, the balconies are works of 
singular beauty, the intricacy of their pattern being as 
notable as the delicacy of their workmanship. 

The Peak of Teneriffe is ascended from Orotava. The 
ascent occupies two days, and cannot be made with 
safety later thaq September, owing to the mists which 
surround the shoulder of the mountain in the winter 
months. 

But I am wandering from our course. We are now at 
sea, and the land which seemed but an hour or two ago 
so lovely is sinking out of sight. 















CHAPTER IV. 

ON BOAliD SHIP. 

We were not to -touch at St. Helena or Ascension; 
consequently there was no chance of another turn on 
shore till we reached Cape Town. Being now thrown on 
our own resources for amusements, we appointed a 
committee to entertain us. And as there were several 
old hands on the committee, they made a very good 
playground of the ship's deck. We had cricket and 
quoits in the morning and afternoon, and concerts in 
the evening. The quoits, I should perhaps explain, are 
thick rings of rope, and they are either thrown on to a 
peg, or on numbered squares chalked out on deck. It 
looks an easy game; but try it on board ship in a heavy 
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sea. The “ tug of war ” is always great fun ; and the 
“ sweep ” on the distance sailed excites much interest. 
The concerts, need I say, are highly popular. What, 
indeed, in the form of entertainment would not be 
popular with not a sail in sight, or a peak to break the 
complete circle of the horizon ? 

The steward’s band played capital dance music. And 
to it ladies and gentlemen merrily footed in waltz and 
polka. One evening the band would play “ aft,” and the 
next evening u for’a’d,” so that all classes of passengers 
came in for a share of enjoyment. The electric lamp 
lighted up the deck brilliantly; the nights were warm; 
and the good ship was speeding swiftly on her voyage. 
All this put the passengers in gay humour, and there 
was much laughing and joking at the figures some of 
us cut in the dance. Those who could, sang—and there 
were some excellent voices amongst us—or recited, doing 
anything to amuse; and one wondered how it had come 
about that we should be singing in a ship’s saloon 
outward bound for Africa. With songs and dance music 
the time passed very pleasantly, and we were all loth 
to separate when the hour came to turn in. 

The heat was now very great, and one thought of 
Sydney Smith’s wish that he could take off his flesh and 
sit in his bones. I daresay many of us would have given 
a good deal for an hour or two in a nice cool tub; but, as 
one of the passengers said, hot though it was, we should 
soon be out of it, which was a good deal more than 
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passengers in sailing vessels could say. On board a 
steamer you make headway, and unless what wind there 
is be astern you can find a cool place in which to 
breathe for a bit; but on board a sailing ship while she 
is drifting in the tropics the heat is almost stifling. 
Before this we had overhauled our kit, and rigged 
ourselves out in suitable garments, making the weight 
of covering we had to carry about us as light and as 
loose as possible. 

As we drew nearer the equatorial line we had our first 
experience of a tropical storm. It came on suddenly, 
and was as quickly over; but while it lasted it was awe¬ 
inspiring. It was preceded by an almost painful stillness, 
and a dense bank of cloud had gathered ahead. The air 
became very thick and heavy, and the heavens seemed 
darkening; then the bank of cloud ahead opened, dis¬ 
closing great sheets of flame; and in an instant the 
lightning was playing around the ship. This lasted a 
few seconds, and then the rain fell; and it fell in torrents, 
as though a waterspout had burst above us. The wind 
whistled shrilly, and, filling the sails, the ship was driven 
along at a great rate of speed, the water still pouring 
down and flooding the decks, to rush through the scuppers 
into the sea. In a few minutes all was over; the sky 
cleared, the air cooled, and the sense of oppressiveness 
was gone. 

Once more we could sleep comfortably in our bunks ; but 
we were up again at six in pyjamas, taking the morning 
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“ constitutional/' 5 or superintending (unauthorized) the 
holy-stoning of the decks. Pyjamas, I should perhaps 
explain, are a kind of night-dress or sleeping suit, used in 
hot countries. The suit is made of silk, flannel, or cotton, 
according to the taste of the wearer, and in all the colours 
of the rainbow. Being perfectly free and easy-fitting, 
though amply covering the body, you may step from 
your berth to the deck with an easy mind. Pyjamas 
are worn all over the East, and now pretty generally worn 
on board ship. But before the breakfast bell rings you 
must be in your own proper garments again. 

The line was crossed the next morning, and the voyage 
was half over. This we felt was doing very well. In a 
little time longer it would be over, and the friendly party 
of passengers scattered. Although glad that we should 
be able soon to stretch our legs on shore, it was felt that 
the saying “ good-bye 55 to so many good people, with 
whom we had passed so many pleasant hours, would be 
somewhat of a wrench. Some we might see again, others 
perhaps never. 

As we drew more and more into southern latitudes the 
talk was of what we proposed to do on landing. The 
journeys we proposed to take were discussed, and the 
plans we had made for going up country. The old stagers 
on board, knowing all about it, gave us some excellent tips, 
and cordially invited us to visit them, should we find 
ourselves anywhere near their habitations. Such men (I 
mean the colonists who were our fellow-passengers)— 
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shrewd, plucky, and generous—are the backbone of South 
Africa. They believe that there is a great future for the 
country, and are backing their opinions with their money, 
and throwing into it immense energy. Nor can there be 
any doubt as to the ultimate advancement and prosperity 
of South Africa. When you see wealthy men returning 
from England, who have drawn all or nearly all their 
interests within the Colony, and who have made their 
permanent home therein, depend upon it they are con¬ 
fident that in South Africa are fields for English enterprise 
second to none in the world. 

Sighting Cape Verde, we knew that the extreme western 
point of the African Continent was passed. The cape 
is a peninsular projection on the Senegambian coast, ter¬ 
minating in a tongue of low flat rocks, which in a few 
parts rise eight or ten feet above sea-level. At night the 
position is indicated by a white half-minute light and a 
stationary light in red. The islands of the same name 
are out of our course ; they belong to the Portuguese, and 
not only pay their way, but yield a surplus revenue, which 
the minister draws into the exchequer. Perhaps it would 
be hardly worth while mentioning these islands but for 
this: that they have a tithe question of their own, 
which causes at times no little commotion. It appears 
that the tithes for the support of the Church were at 
some time seized by Government. A pledge was given 
to maintain the clergy; but the latter say that if they 
had to depend upon what they get from the Government 
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they would starve. Knowing how badly, in this matter, 
the Government have behaved, the people are trying to 
get the tithes into their hands; but, needless to say, 
they have not yet succeeded. 

It has been getting daily cooler since crossing the line, 
and there is a general rise of spirits. In the extreme 
heat you are soon fatigued, sleep at night deserts you, 
and, except to crawl below for meals, you feel incapable 
of any exertion. After steaming into the trades, however, 
the languor was thrown off, and we began again to be 
interested in amusements. A stage was rigged up in the 
saloon, and we had charades. Then a mock trial. A jolly 
looking, amiable Yorkshireman was supposed to bring an 
action for breach of promise against one of the young 
ladies on board. A barrister, one of the passengers, 
was Seijeant Buzfuz, and very amusing was the cross- 
examination. Getting your hair cut also helps to while 
away the time. One of the sailors was a capital hair- 
cutter, and the workmanlike way in which he handled 
our heads gave great satisfaction. We were now able to 
appear in the Colony neatly cropped. 

This reminds me that I ought to say something about 
a South African kit; what to bring with you, and what 
not to bring. I don’t know whether I am quite com¬ 
petent to advise, but I should say that the smaller your 
kit is the better. But don’t fit yourself out with only 
light tropical clothing. You will find that warm clothing 
is absolutely necessary, especially if you propose to visit 
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the uplands of the country in the vicinity of the diamond 
and gold fields, where the temperature is often very cold. 
You must take a “ claw hammer 57 (I mean a dress-coat) ; 
and, for comfort’s sake, some lambs’-wool socks, warm under 
flannels, two pairs of pyjamas, and a few shirts. But 
there is no need of more than a couple of strong tweed 
suits—one in wear, and the other ready for wear. For 
exceptionally hot days some articles of a gauzy nature 
may be added, but these are not essential. Of course 
much depends upon what you are going to do, and how 
far you propose to travel up country; but visiting South 
Africa to see the country, or to recruit your health, or 
with an eye to business, I think that a very small kit 
will serve all purposes. 

If, however, you mean to see something of African 
hunting, you will require a coat thick enough to resist 
the African thorn, and nothing will serve your purpose so 
well as buff moleskin. With breeches of Bedford cord, 
brown leather “ field ” boots, and some thick flannel shirts, 
you will be well provided; and I am told that as head 
covering the best is the “Boer” hat, a thick, soft felt 
with a high crown and a broad brim. The objects, 
however, I had in view required no special provision 
in the way of clothing; and I was very glad of it, 
when I found what rough country travelling I had 
before me. 

Sundays on board ship are, I must confess, not the 
most cheerful of days. On board our ship the captain 
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read the service, and the singing was praiseworthy; but 
let the service be what it may, it is a trial to fix 
one’s attention upon it. Somehow your thoughts wander 
homewards; instead of listening to the reader in a de¬ 
votional spirit, you are picturing to yourself familiar home 
scenes—scenes in which there may be little figures and 
faces you have sorely missed; and it is wonderful how vivid 
these become, though far away over the trackless seas! 
One should be devotional at sea ; but I have noticed that 
there is usually some expression of relief when the service 
is over, and the worshippers are free to go to their pipe or 
their book. I should be sorry, however, if there were any 
falling off in Sunday observance on board ship, for it is 
a good thing. One’s thoughts may wander; but if they 
wander homewards they are not in bad company. Except 
the necessary work in navigating the ship there is nothing 
else done by the crew ; consequently they have on Sunday 
a longer rest than on any other day. And who would 
grudge this to poor Jack ? There is no rest, however, if 
there be heavy weather, and early on Monday morning 
he is again at work. 

Being now within a few hours’ sail of port, the pas¬ 
sengers both fore and aft are in high spirits. Some are 
going home. They are anxious to hear what has taken 
place in the Colony since they saw the latest news in 
London. Recollect that we have been three weeks out 
of the world—that is, the busy, bustling world in which 
money is made and lost. True, we landed at Lisbon 
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and Madeira, but these visits don’t count; and for all 
that we could tell there might have been an outbreak 
of war. Possibly, too, in precisely those parts of the 
country where we expected to find peace and plenty. 
Indeed, there was no guessing what might or might not 
have happened ; and in consequence everybody was restless 
—eager at one moment to land, and at another loth to 
leave the good ship. 

While on board we knew that it was no use troubling 
ourselves about the future. Nothing that we could do 
until the ship arrived would help to push things ahead. 
So it seemed reasonable to extract as much amusement 
as we could on the passage. But with ship’s entertain¬ 
ments we had now done, for a time at least, and had to 
turn our attention into other grooves. I confess that I 
began to wonder much what my fortune would be in the 
new country I was about to visit. To me it was all a new 
experience. The long sea voyage, the close intimacy 
with people who had so recently been utter strangers, 
and the feeling that an ocean separated me from home 
made me seem unsettled. But this feeling was soon 
thrown off in the bustle of preparation. Everybody was 
getting his or her things together, or talking and 
laughing with friends. It was agreed that we had had, 
on the whole, a pleasant passage, and that our good 
ship of the Union Line was one of the swiftest and 
most comfortable of boats. 

There is a rush to the rail when the look-out reports 
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“ land ahead,” and in a few minutes the Cape Peninsula 
is descried rising boldly from the sea. Later Saldanlia 
Bay is passed, and Kobbin Island with its sad memories, 
this rock being now a place of confinement for lepers. 
Steaming on, the vessel enters Table Bay, towering above 
which is the great Table Mountain, with its massive wall 
and broad, flat top. A mist, gathered in a peculiar form, 
is over the top. The colonists on board call it the u table¬ 
cloth.” And it lies exactly like a cloth along the edge, 
and there is the very festooning of the linen folds in 
front. To the right is the Lion’s Head, on which is the 
signal station; and running down the side of Table 
Mountain are the “ Twelve Apostles,” twelve great but¬ 
tresses. To the left is the Devil’s Peak, in the valley 
between which and Table Mountain is Cape Town, dwarfed 
by the giant group. 

The vessel steams slowly to the docks, and the long 
voyage is ended. 








TABLE BAY AND MOUNTAIN. 


CHAPTER V. 

CAPE TOWN. 

There is a sense of relief felt in being able to stretch out 
one’s legs again on shore. And though, as it were, on 
the other side of the world, we are on no alien soil. 
The British flag is floating proudly over Government 
House, English soldiers are in the Castle, and the 
residents—well, many of them—are our own kith and 
kin. True, there is a great variety of race noticeable in 
the streets. Malays, Fingoes, Bushmen, Indians, Kafflrs, 
and half-castes are all represented; but on the wharves 
and in the business thoroughfares English, Scotch, and 
Irish colonists rub shoulders with you at every turn, 
and the hearty welcome given to you is unmistakably 
British. 

First impressions are proverbially untrustworthy; but 
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I daresay most travellers. will agree with' me that the 
general aspect of Cape Town does not impress one favour¬ 
ably, and also that this impression does not rub off on 
closer acquaintance. The first founders—the Dutchmen— 
laid out the town with mathematical precision; and straight 
lines, and right angles, squares, and parallelograms are 
the distinctive features of both streets and buildings. 
Many of the houses are old flat-roofed Dutch dwellings; 
and, except in the principal streets, there are only a few 
really well-built shops. But, having said this, I ought 
to add that the villas and gardens on the outskirts, and 
the plantations clothing the base of the mountains, go a 
long way to redeem the town from the cast-iron look of 
uniformity against which the eye rebels. 

And in the suburban resorts there is some very beautiful 
scenery. On the eastern side of Table Mountain, New- 
lands, Claremont, and Wynberg are delightful sylvan 
retreats. With a party we drove to Wynberg, a favourite 
resort of city merchants and officials ; and as our way led 
through a glorious avenue of oaks a mile long, need it 
be said that that drive is in our memory still? On 
Wynberg Hill there are clumps and thickets of silver 
trees, and from it enchanting views of hill and valley, 
with a grand background of mountain. On the day 
following we drove to Kalk Bay, noted for its warm 
waters; and along the route the glimpses of shaggy wood 
and of breezy flats, of verandahed retreats and shady 
groves, were an agreeable surprise. 
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Having but little time to spare for sightseeing in 
Cape Town, I missed some delightful drives, closing my 
visit by going over the Houses of the Cape Parliament. 
These are the handsomest public buildings in the Colony, 
a description of which I extract from Mr. John Noble’s 
excellent handbook. u The principal front measures 
264 feet in length; it is divided, roughly speaking, into 
a central portico, leading into the grand vestibule, the 
two debating chambers, and side pavilions. The portico 
is of massive dimensions, and is approached by a com¬ 
manding flight of granite steps, which runs round three 
sides of it. The pavilions are relieved by groups of 
pilasters with Corinthian capitals, and are surmounted by 
domes and ventilators. The whole of the ground floor, 
up to the level of the main floor, has been built of Paarl 
granite, which makes a most suitable base. The building 
above this is of red brick, relieved by pilasters and 
window dressing of Portland cement, the effect being 
very pleasing and gratifying to the eye. 

u The interior accommodation for the business of the 
two Houses of Parliament is most complete, and arranged 
with a view to careful comfort and convenience. Besides 
the debating chambers, which are sixty-seven feet in 
length, by thirty-six feet in width (only ten feet in length 
and width less than the House of Commons), there is a 
lofty hall of stately appearance, with marble pillars and 
tesselated pavement, which forms the central lobby or 
grand vestibule. Adjoining this is the Parliamentary 
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Library, a beautiful apartment fifty-three feet by thirty- 
two, with galleries above each other reaching to the full 
height of the building. There are a number of committee 
rooms and spacious offices for the President and Speaker 
and officers of the Legislature. Refreshment and luncheon 



GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


rooms, as well as smoking and billiard rooms, complete 
the arrangements for the comfort of members. For the 
accommodation of the public there are roomy galleries 
for strangers, ladies, distinguished visitors, and the press. 
The lighting is effected by gas as well as electricity; 
the House of Assembly being illuminated by a tasteful 
equipment of Edison’s incandescent lamps, placed in con- 
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* volvulus-shaped glass cups on pendent brass electroliers. 
The ground floor of the building is occupied by the 
I premier department of the Government, that of the 
! Colonial Secretary, and by fire-proof vaults, in which 
the records of Parliament and the archives of the Colony 
are deposited/’ The cost has been £220,000. 

Through rows of old oaks extending three-quarters of 
a mile you reach the Government Gardens ; on the left 
side of this avenue is Government House, in which Her 
! Majesty’s representative resides. The Castle is a curiosity, 

I being, in fact, an ancient citadel of pentagonal form, with 
i ravelins, glacis, ditches, gate, sally-port, and all the other 
I paraphernalia of the old fortifications. The bell on the 
gate-tower bears date 1697. Strange, is it not, to see this 
old fortress, centuries out of our time, still the head¬ 
quarters of the military forces of the Colony ? The Castle 
and Government House and the old flat-roofed Dutch 
dwellings are memorials of the past not without interest 
to the traveller. 

It is worth remembering that the seasons at the Cape 
are in reverse order to those in the northern hemisphere. 
Thus the Cape summer is from December to February, 
autumn from March to May, winter from June to 
August, and spring from September to November. 
Having landed in the middle of November, I may say 
that I arrived in the spring of the year. Ripe strawberries 
were brought in daily from Stellenbosch; and though one 
missed the flavour of the English fruit, still they were 
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temptingly cold, and fresh with the morning dew. Think 
of it, strawberries on British soil in November ! Of Cape 
grapes there are many kinds, but the great grape is the 
famous oval one, commonly called the Haanepot, or cock’s 
foot. When hung up the bunch looks not unlike a 
cock’s foot, with its hinder claw delineated. But I must 
not linger in Cape Town. Some of my fellow-passengers 
have already left, and a party of fifteen leave to-night for 
Kimberley. They are going by rail. To-morrow I go 
on board the steamer bound for Port Elizabeth. 
























MAIN STREET, PORT ELIZABETH. 


CHAPTER VI. 

PORT ELIZABETH. 

TnE voyage to the commercial capital of South Africa 
was a rougher experience than I quite liked. But it was 
worth a good deal of sea shaking to get even passing 
glimpses of historic points; and in particular to see the 
great cliff that bears the name of the Cape of Good Hope. 
And as the vessel steams on past Simon’s Bay and 
Danger Point, the rock is pointed out on which the 
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Birkenhead was lost. On that ill-fated ship there 
were four hundred and thirty soldiers, and when she 
sank they went down with her, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, as though on parade. Cape Agulhas is the 
most southerly point of Africa, and the stormiest; and as 
this is rounded it is seen that the coast is well defined 
and interesting. But until we arrived in Mossel Bay 
no stop was made, and then only to land passengers and 
mails. 

Mossel Bay is a port of some consequence midway 
between Table and Algoa Bays. And it seems to be well 
equipped for landing and loading cargoes. The town is 
called Aliwal South ; but there was no time to go on 
shore, and from what I could gather on board there was 
not much to see even if there had been time. Besides, 

I was anxious to make a start for up country, which I 
proposed to do from Port Elizabeth. Therefore I remained - 
on board ship until she steamed into Algoa Bay and 
landed her passengers. One was glad enough to see in 
the well-built and well-paved town evidence everywhere of 
English wealth and energy. That this is more noticeable 
in Port Elizabeth than in any other town in Africa is, ' 
perhaps, not so surprising. For one thing, the first 
settlers were English immigrants. The year 1820 in 
England was one of great commercial depression and 
consequent distress, and Parliament determined to relieve 
this suffering in a really sensible manner. The sum of 
£50,000 was voted from Imperial resources to cover the 1 
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KAFFIR YOUNG WOMEN. 

sufferings and hardships borne by the early pioneers, 
and three times since the first settlement the colonists 
have undergone the miseries and dangers of Kaffir 
invasions. So that for many years they had a rough 
time of it, during which enormous sacrifices were de¬ 
manded. But their pluck and enterprise carried them 


: expense of transporting certain families from England to 
i Africa. Each family received a freehold grant of land of 
: one hundred acres, and the descendants of these families 
l have made Port Elizabeth whafit is. There were great 
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through their difficulties, and have borne abundant fruit 
since; indeed, they may say, with pardonable pride, that 
they have made another Liverpool in Africa. 

Then a great sheep-farming industry was developed. 
An enormous trade has been done in wool, the profits 
from which have been employed—at any rate to a 
great extent—with great public spirit in promoting 
the welfare of both the town and the province. For 
two or three miles along the water-side, and up the 
sloping hill ascending from it, and on the brow of the 
height above there rise in succession warehouses, stores, 
manufactories, shops, offices (each with a flagstaff in front), 
dwelling-houses, churches, schools, hospitals, and other 
buildings of every description and variety of architecture. 
The municipal and commercial buildings, the railway 
establishments and connections, and the markets, squares, 
and so forth, are all such as any community would be 
proud of. At any rate, it was a pleasure to see the 
evidences of so much Anglo-Saxon activity and foresight. 

I put up at the Grand Hotel, and was very well treated. 
My quarters were in a detached part of the establishment, 
away from the hotel proper, being a cottage with a 
verandah in front, furnished, for South Africa, decently in 
ash, and accommodating myself and belongings com¬ 
fortably. They adopt the Indian word “ tiffin ” for 
" lunch,” and provide amply for your wants. Some 
business friends—Messrs. Mackie, Dunn, & Co.—extended 
colonial hospitality to me, and these and other friends 
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made my visit one of great enjoyment. And what added 
to the pleasure was the easy manner in which one fell 
into the ways of things. Nothing seemed really strange ; 
even the large numbers of Kaffirs in the streets and the 
waggons drawn by from twelve to sixteen oxen did not 
strike me as unusual. With Mr. Chabaud, the French 
Vice-Consul, I visited the Kaffir locations outside the 
town. These were of the better class; and, instead of 
living in the huts of the country, some of the Kaffirs 
were comfortably housed in corrugated iron dwellings. 

There, as elsewhere in Her Majesty’s colonial pos¬ 
sessions, were abundant signs of the general spirit for 
sport and athletic exercises. Kaffirs were playing cricket 
matches, equipped perfectly for the game; others were in¬ 
terested in lawn-tennis in really unexceptionable rig-outs. 
The ladies, of course, were fashionably attired. True, 
they were black in the face; but it was their own colour, 
and that of their relatives and race; and there was no 
earthly reason why they should not set off their dark 
skins with European finery. 

Extending our walk, we saw another Kaffir settlement. 
The families there lived in kraals, or mud huts with only 
one opening. This is the door in front; the fire is in the 
i centre, and the entire family lie round on mattings or 
blankets. That is when inside; but, as may be imagined, 
itliey spend most of their time outside. On returning 
:from w'ork the men take off their clothes, and with only a 
blanket round them spend their evenings at home. The 
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women and children also appeared in a blanket, and 
seemed fairly well content with their lot. Whether they 
were looking forward to the time when they, too, could 
dress in muslin or light calico, and carry on delightful 
flirtations on the lawn-tennis ground, I would not like to 
say. 

The fashionable quarter is on what is termed the 
“Hill”—a flat tableland on the terraced ground above 
the main street. Its aspect and surroundings are very 
pleasant and enjoyable, as this height is generally fanned 
by fresh breezes from the sea. Many superior mansions 
and pretty villa residences have been erected here. 
There is a good club, and some handsome churches, and 
on the open flat beyond the Hill there is an attractive 
park—St. George’s—laid out and maintained by the cor¬ 
poration of the town. In the Botanical Gardens are 
agreeable walks, through avenues of trees, shrubs, and 
flowering plants. There is also a fine conservatory, and 
there are water-basins, and grassy plots. There is a 
tramway to the park. 

The country about Port Elizabeth is very bare and un¬ 
inviting ; but there are some localities, such as the Red 
House on the banks of the Zwartkop River, and the coast- 
lands of Emerald Hill, and Van Staden’s River, which 
afford suburban retreats. I had heard a good deal of 
Uitenhage, a town within an hour’s reach by rail, to which 
the Bayonians (so the Port Elizabeth people are called) 
go now and then for a change. You see some cha- 
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racteristics of the old Dutch style, and very pleasant 
surroundings. The old Dutch families appear to be 
i: reserved and reluctant to admit strangers; but I was told 
that once you get over this outer crust, and get them 
to begin to talk, they presently become courteous 
and -hospitable, and part with you hoping to see you 
again. 

Opinions differ as to the salubrity of Port Elizabeth. 
So far as the temperature goes the climate is equable, 
but the winds are boisterous and trying to a degree, 
and the summer south-easter brings a moist, enervating 
atmosphere from the sea. Still it is 'a change, and those 
in search of health often benefit by residing here. 



A CIVILIZED SOUTH AFRICAN. 














OUTSPAN ! THE OXEN UNYOKED. 


CHAPTER VII. 

UP COUNTRY TO KIMBERLEY. 


My next move was to the diamond fields, though not, I 
should add, either as a digger or a speculator. I was 
curious to see the famous region, and ascertain for myself 
how matters stood. The railway journey from Port 
Elizabeth to Kimberley is one of two nights and a day. 
This, no doubt, is marvellously expeditious compared with 
what travelling inland was a few years ago, when the only 
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means of conveyance were bullock-waggons. But with 
even this comforting reflection I found the journey 
exceedingly wearisome. It is four hundred and eighty- 
four miles, and for a long distance up hill and down dale, 
the train winding slowly round range after range of hills, 
and in much the same circuitous way making the descent. 
Having the compartment to myself throughout the long 
dusty day, the journey seemed unending, and it was 
seldom interesting. Only at rare intervals were there 
signs of cultivation, and even these hardly relieved the 
monotonous prospect from the carriage windows. Now 
and then a flock of sheep, a few goats, an ostrich farm, a 
plantation of trees, a sheet of water, came in sight; but 
for the greater part of this time there was only veldt—or 
u felt,” as it is pronounced. At De Aar Junction we joined 
the Cape Town train, and after another dreary run we 
arrived at Kimberley. 

Arriving at five o’clock in the morning, I was not much 
impressed with the appearance of the town. And later, 
when looking round after getting rid of the dust and 
fatigue of travel, I saw there was room for improvement. 
It seemed a higgledy-piggledy place, with much dirt and 
untidiness manifest in the back settlements of the houses. 
I was rather surprised at this; for Kimberley is the inland 
terminus of the railway system, and has advanced from 
the position of a mushroom camp to that of a permanent 
mining centre, presenting an industrial activity which com¬ 
pares favourably with any portion of the Colony. But no 
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doubt much that is distasteful and offensive will gradually 
disappear as the administration of the town improves. 

The population of the town and the adjacent mining 
townships is computed at thirty thousand, more than one- 
half of whom are whites. The corrugated iron houses 
which were so conspicuous a few years back are now being 
displaced by more substantial dwellings. There are some 
handsome bank premises, and the Kimberley Club-house 
is considered one of the best in South Africa. The High 
Court of Grriqualand, the Post and Telegraph Offices, 
and the Town Hall are very spacious and commodious 
buildings. There are churches belonging to all denomina¬ 
tions ; and there is an admirably managed institution— 
Carnarvon Hospital—where there is extensive accom¬ 
modation for both European and coloured patients, and 
convalescent wards for the better class of invalids able to 
pay for attendance. 

The streets and roads, which extend over a distance of 
about twenty miles, are in some parts roughly laid out, I 
but, on the whole, are kept in good order. The jewellers’ I 
and drapers’ establishments are fully as attractive as some j 
of those of the same traders in English cities; and there I 
is an air of business and activity all over the place. I 
was told that the drainage of the town had been much! 
improved; but this does not appear to be Dr. Fuller’s j 
opinion, if one may judge from what he says in his book,! 
to which later I will refer. There is a plentiful water 
supply, brought in from the Vaal River, and available to| 
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the inhabitants for household and garden purposes. The 
lighting of the town is effected by thirty-two electric 
Brush lights of two thousand candle-power each. The 
daily morning market is generally a busy scene, crowded 
by groups of dealers and waggons, with their long teams 
of oxen laden with produce from the Orange Free State, 
Becliuanaland, the Transvaal, and the far interior up to 
the Zambesi region. 

One of the sights is to see the brokers on the “ Stoep ” 
of the Central Hotel doing business after their dinner. 
They are mostly young Jews, with wits as keen as razors. 
The scene is certainly very lively, and one evening when 
I was there a Salvation Army woman was trying to sell 
the young brokers War Crys. Perhaps the latter needed 
the War Crys; but though they gave the woman money, 
they chaffed her a good deal, and the impression one 
gathered was that she was in the wrong place. With the 
business refreshments are considerably mixed up, and 
these are expensive at Kimberley. Whisky-and-soda cost 
one-and-sixpence, soda and lime-juice one shilling, a small 
I bottle of beer eighteenpence, and a glass of ale sixpence. 
A bath in which there were only three pailfuls of water 
cost me a shilling. One should of course recollect that 
Kimberley is six hundred miles from the Cape, and that 
the cost of carriage is very serious. 

The hotel at which I put up should have a word. One 
half is newly built of brick, the front is imposing, and 
there are good stairs and bedrooms. The other half—or 
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what one would say was the original structure—adjoined, 
and was made of corrugated iron. It was really a large 
dining-hall with bedrooms off it. The offices w^ere a 
succession of sheds of all sizes, with very much to be 
desired. The flies were in legion; and go-ahead though 
Kimberley undoubtedly was, the occupiers had not, so far 
as I knew, a fly-paper amongst them. 

Not being a medical man, I am somewhat loth to 
speak of Kimberley as a health resort, and yet one ought 
to say something about it in that respect. Perhaps, if 
I extract Dr. Fuller’s opinion, it will serve all purposes. 
Dr. Arthur Fuller, of Kimberley, says: “ The town is 
indeed absolutely devoid of the beautiful, either in its 
buildings or in its unpicturesque surroundings. Nor can 
one strongly recommend as a health resort a place with 
no drainage at all, a fever of its own, and a death-rate 
variously estimated at from fifty to seventy per thousand. 
And yet, in spite of these disadvantages, one meets in 
Kimberley not a few consumptive persons doing their 
daily work and earning comfortable incomes, to whom 
life in the moister parts of the Colony and Europe would i 
be impossible. The large death-rate is due largely, I 
believe, to two factors: the large number of mining 
accidents amongst the natives, and the unhealthiness 
of the climate for young children. 

“ I should advise no one to select Kimberley who can 
afford to study health only. But those who are unable 
to do this, and are seeking employment in so large a 
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business centre, will find in Kimberley most of the 
comforts and luxuries of life, and may hope to prolong 
their lives. The climate is in all respects similar to 
that of the Orange Free State, its greatest drawback 
being the amount of dust with which the traffic and 
winds fill the atmosphere.” 

Soon after my arrival at Kimberley I joined some 
friends in an excursion to Bloemfontein (river of flowers), 
the principal town in the Orange Free State. The 
journey lasted from eighteen to nineteen hours, and was 
a rough one. This was partly owing to the state of 
the road (or want of road), being simply the tracks 
made by the bullock-waggons going and coming. Some¬ 
times you go over a track like freshly ploughed land, 
then you come to a part thick with ruts and furrows 
formed by the rain; but whether the track be rough or 
smooth on the post-waggon goes, and you have to look 
out for the jolt, bump, and whatsoever else there be to 
come. At night you have the added disadvantage of 
being unable to see; and when the road gets out of the 
level and the conveyance is tilted on the two side-wheels, 
you think the “spill” has come at last; but no, the 
waggon rights itself, and on you go at a fairly good trot. 
This is not kept up without much shouting; but to that 
and to the jolting you gradually shake down into a 
state of stolid endurance. Then you have the comforting 
reflection that there is an end to all things—even to 
a journey in the Orange Free State. 
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The Orange Free State, as becomes a highly pastoral 
country, is the most thinly populated region in South 
Africa. It has not above two inhabitants to the square 
mile, and probably the whites are nearly equal to the 
blacks in number. Yet in some respects the State is the 
most thoroughly settled territory in the country. Accord¬ 
ing to the last accounts, there were as many as fourteen 
thousand houses belonging to European owners, and it was 
estimated that there were one hundred and fifteen thou¬ 
sand acres under cultivation. The sheep are counted 
as five millions, and there were about one hundred and 
forty thousand horses, besides other stock of all kinds. 
As regards roads, bridges, schools, and churches, this 
State may well challenge comparison with any of its 
neighbours. 

The Free State, however, has other claims upon re¬ 
cognition. It has for thirty-three years maintained its 
constitutional independence without a break, and with 
scarcely a jar. It has been fortunate enough, thanks to 
imperial intervention in 1869, to keep free from any 
serious native difficulty, the insurrectionary episode of a 
few years ago having hardly ruffled the normal serenity 
of the State, while occasional anxieties in connection with 
Basuto encroachments have been allayed by the timely 
co-operation of President Brand and Sir Marshall Clarke 
in sedative and remedial measures. 

The State over which Sir John Brand presides with so 
much tact and wisdom occupies a geographical position in 
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South Africa that has no parallel. Its frontiers are conter¬ 
minous with those of all the other European colonies and 
communities; the Cape, Natal, the Transvaal, Basutoland, 
and Bechuanaland all touch its border-line. From every 
port on the sea-board a main-road or railway leads up to it. 

I- was fairly entitled to a day’s rest before returning. 
So I had a good look round the pretty little Dutch 
town, noting that it is well sheltered by the low hills 
by which it is surrounded, and that one could very 
pleasantly spend a month or two in it if the time could 
be spared. Bloemfontein is the capital of the Orange Free 
State, and possesses not only a cathedral, but a standing 
army. This is said to be the smallest in the world; horse, 
foot, and artillery numbering only thirty-five. 

I find, in regard to Bloemfontein, somewhat opposing 
medical testimony in the same book. According to 
Dr. Fuller, “Dr. Stollreither speaks well of its sanitary 
arrangementsbut, according to Dr. E. Symes Thompson, 
“ the sanitation of Bloemfontein is bad.” But, then, 
sanitation is not particularly advanced in any part of 
Africa; and, relatively speaking, it is probably as good 
in Bloemfontein as it is in any of the towns of the 
Cape Colony. 

Need I say that the diamond fields interested me greatly? 
Before, however, I proceed to describe them, I think my 
readers would like to know how it came about that 
diamonds were found in South Africa. It may, therefore, 
be worth while to give them the following account. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

KIMBERLEY DIAMOND FIELDS. 

The authentic version of the story how the diamond fields 
were discovered I believe to be this:—In 1867, John 
O’Reilly, a trader, was on his way to Colesberg from the 
junction of the Vaaland Orange Rivers. “I outspanned,” 
he says, in the account given by Sir Henry Barkly, “ at 
Mr. Nickerk’s farm, where I saw a beautiful lot of Orange 
River stones on his table, and which I examined. I told 
Nickerk they were very pretty. He showed me another lot, 
out of which I at once picked the c first diamond.’ I asked 
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him for it, and he told me I could have it, as it belonged 
to a Bushman by name of Daniel Jacobs. I took it at once 
to Hope Town, and made Mr. Chalmers, Civil Commissioner, 
aware of the discovery.” The stone was sent for inspec¬ 
tion to Dr. Atherstone, of Graham’s Town, who wrote in 
reply: “ I congratulate you on the stone you have sent 
me. It is a veritable diamond, weighs 21*4 carats, and 
is worth £500. It has spoiled all the jewellers’ files in 
Graham’s Town, and where that came from there must 
be lots more.” 

Two years later Van Nickerk secured from a Griqua 
or Hottentot a large stone, for which he gave the sum of 
£400, or live stock to about that value. The stone he sold 
almost immediately for £10,000. This was the famous 
“ Star of South Africa.” It weighed in the rough 83-2 
carats, and now belongs to the Countess of Dudley. It 
is stated that £25,000 was given for it. 

The news of this great u find ” brought a “ rush ” of 
diggers to the Orange River; but no mine was then dis¬ 
covered. After careful prospecting on the Vaal River, it 
was found that the banks were rich in diamonds. A large 
population, numbering no less than ten thousand, were 
soon at work, spread along the river; but they do 
not appear to have been fortunate in their finds, • 
neither the river diggings nor the newly opened mines 
being rich enough to be remunerative to so large 
an influx of workers with only primitive appliances at 
their disposal. Nor was there much improvement even 
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upon the discovery of diamonds near to where the town 
of Kimberley now stands. To these and diggings on the 
farms of Du Toit’s Pan and Bultfontein there was a rush; 
but this was soon over. And a more dreary existence 
can hardly be imagined than that of these early days. 
Comforts there were absolutely none. Not a single 
substantial dwelling afforded shelter from the burning 
sun; men lived under canvas, and the owner of an iron 
or wooden shanty was envied. If you crossed the street 
you trod ankle deep in sand, and probably before reaching 
the other side a small dust storm in embryo had choked 
and blinded you. The dust and the flies and worse per¬ 
vaded everywhere; they sat down with you to meals and 
escorted you to bed. This is the story of one who was 
on the diamond fields at the time. The want of good 
food and pure water, he goes on to say, brought on disease, 
and many a poor fellow who had expected to find an 
Eldorado succumbed to the fever, which threatened to 
become endemic. Yet the men who had subjected them¬ 
selves to this sort of life were mostly fresh from the 
comforts of civilization. 

There was an entire absence of the rowdy, uncouth 
class such as peopled the “roaring camps” of the Far 
West. The expense and difficulty of reaching the 
diamond fields even from the nearest towns of the Cape 
Colony kept rogues and loafers out of the place. Though 
distant only six hundred and fifty miles from Cape Town 
and five hundred from Port Elizabeth, the journey from 
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the latter port occupied a month, and six weeks from the 
former. It had to be performed in a springless transport- 
waggon drawn by ten or sixteen bullocks, over roads 
that no description could convey the vileness of, and the 
cost per passenger was not less than £50. 

Now all this is changed. The railway, which has placed 
the diamond fields within thirty hours’ journey of the 
coast, now brings a supply of all the luxuries the Colony 
can produce; whilst the establishment of the Kimberley 
waterworks provides a constant store of good and cheap 
water, which not only removes the greatest hardship of 
the early days, but gives an impetus to gardening, so 
that thousands of trees have been planted and vegetation 
in all directions promoted. 

To the wealth drawn from the Kimberley diamond 
mine, in the first instance, the change may fairly be 
attributed. This, however, is only one of four con¬ 
siderable undertakings. In 1876 a new digging was 
discovered, two miles distant from Du Toit’s Pan in a 
north-westerly direction, and situated on a farm named 
Vooruitzist, the property of one De Beer, from whom it 
was termed “Old De Beers.” And on this same farm, in 
July 1871, the famous “Colesberg Kopjie,” or “De Beer’s 
New Kush,” as it was variously called, was discovered by 
a Mr. Rawstorne, of Colesberg, which town had thus the 
honour of giving its name to the richest mine in the 
world. By a Government proclamation issued three years 
later these diggings were converted into “ mines,’ 
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with the respective titles of “ Du Toit’s Pan Mine,” 
“ De Beers Mine,” and “ Kimberley Mine.” The Bult- 
fontein diggings were not proclaimed a mine till 1882. 

Kimberley mine lies due west of De Beer’s; * and 
Bultfontein mine is to the south-west of Du Toit’s Pan. 
The centres of Kimberley and De Beer’s mines are exactly 
one mile apart, the centres of De Beer’s and Du Toit’s Pan 
just over two miles, whilst the centres of Du Toit’s Pan 
and Bultfontein are less than three-quarters of a mile. 
A circle three and a half miles in diameter would enclose 
the whole of the four mines. 

It may be as well to state that no one suspected, even 
after the four great mines had been successfully u rushed,” 
what a vast depth of diamond-bearing rock they contained ; 
they were supposed to be merely another kind of alluvial 
deposits, and consequently operations were at first con¬ 
ducted without thought of permanency. Nor was this 
surprising. There had been a good deal of money lost 
in diggings which had been opened with a flourish of 
trumpets. There were three to the westward of Kimberley 
mine so promising at the outset that in the first year 
the licence money amounted to £4,000. In the following 
year only half the licences were renewed, and within two 
years the diggings were practically abandoned. Large 
sums w^ere lost in erecting costly machinery at a mine 
to the north-west of Kimberley, and at other spots 
declared to be rich may be seen evidence of abandoned 
undertakings. 
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No doubt the share mania in 1880-81 resulted in great 
losses to many investors in the diamond industry of South 
Africa. For the immense demand for mining shares set 
the prospectors at work searching for new mines, or trying 
to open up others, which, though previously known, had 
either never been worked or were already abandoned. 
Each morning paper announced the formation of some 
fresh company. Every owner of a bit of land declared 
that there were diamonds in it; even occupiers with little 
more than back gardens tried to turn these to account. 
While the game lasted it was lively enough; but in the 
end it proved disastrous to thousands. The investing 
public found that they had lost their money, and then 
went up the cry that the diamond bubble had burst. 

The bad, the worthless, the rotten schemes had burst, 
but not the sound and prosperous undertakings to which 
reference has already been made. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE GREAT DIAMOND GROUP. 

The Kimberley mine is one of the wonders of the world. 
As I saw it, it was an immense hole in the centre of the 
town, displaying a gap of twenty-five or thirty acres. 
This had been excavated in the earth to the depth of 
about three hundred feet. All round the mouth were 
stages for the working of pumps, and the raising and 
discharging by means of winches of the diamond-bearing 
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rock. From these stages were wire ropes to the bottom 
of the mine, along which buckets of rock and empties 
passed and repassed; while below and above an army of 
workers were toiling. 

Need I say that an enormous sum of money had been 
spent in developing Kimberley mine before I saw it ? To 
enable the reader to form some idea of the work of 
excavation alone, let me endeavour to describe briefly 
liow the diamondiferous ground was reached. To begin 
with, the surface of the country is covered with red, 
sandy soil, varying from a few inches to a couple of feet 
in depth; underneath this is a thin layer of calcareous 
turfa, never extending beyond a few feet; both these 
layers are of recent date. Beneath the lime the dis¬ 
tinction between the mine proper and the outside rocks 
or “reef” first becomes apparent. The upper reef in 
Kimberley mine is a yellow shale, exhibiting many 
varieties of shade from grey to pink. This extended to 
a depth of thirty-five to fifty feet, beneath which, as the 
contents of the mine or diamond-bearing “ pipe ” were 
worked out, a layer of black carbonaceous shale was made 
visible. The strata of both shales are roughly horizontal, 
though much disturbed in places, and where cut through 
by the vertical “ pipe ” they have their edges turned 
sharply upwards, as by a pressure from below. 

At a depth varying from two hundred and sixty to 
two hundred and eighty-five feet from the surface of 
the red sand the lower shale ceases, giving place to an 
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unstratified basaltic rock—tlie “hard rock” of the miners. 
The extent of this hard rock is as yet unknown, but it 
has been ascertained that it encircles the entire mine, 
and the quantity of agate it contains renders it most 
expensive to sink through. It is believed that this 
diamond-bearing rock has been heaved up from a vast 
depth, the diamonds themselves being of earlier date 
than the upheaval. The toughness of this rock—or, as it 
is usually spoken of, “ the blue ”—necessitates the use 
of dynamite, and the heavy blasting is startling. On 
the diamond fields the hours of blasting are at mid-day 
and after sunset. The firing continues for ten or fifteen 
minutes. It is thus described by a correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette: “ The warning bell has rung; Kaffirs 
and whites have streamed up into the searching-room 
here and there at the bottom of the great hole a puff of 
smoke, a spark of light, pick out the fuses dotted here 
and there over the floor. Every fuse has its appointed 
lifetime. Here and there a few men in charge take a 
last look, and then flee to shelter. Presently, with a 
deafening roar after roar, begins the fusillade. Masses of 
ground heave with a burst of smoke, tremble, and crumble 
into gaps. Stones are thrown up almost to our feet. For 
ten minutes the great noise flaps and buffets round the 
chasm. Then another bell rings; the smoke clears away ; 
and for twenty-four hours there is peace. Enough ‘ blue ’ 
has been loosened for the next day’s work.” 

In consequence of careless storage there was a terrific 
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KIMBEELEY MINE. 

of dynamite, ten tons of powder and blasting gelatine, 
and several hundred thousand detonators and rifle cart¬ 
ridges, were blown to atoms. Those who heard the report 
of the explosion, and saw the smoke column, which seemed 
as if it would bear down the town, say they will never 
forget either the one or the other. The smoke column, 


explosion in January 1884, causing at the time the 
greatest consternation. In the immediate vicinity of 
Kimberley mine, through the accidental ignition of petro¬ 
leum, ’twelve powder magazines, containing thirty tons 
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over a thousand feet high, was clearly visible thirty-five 
miles away. Fortunately there was little injury to life 
or property; in explosives, however, £17,000 worth were 
blown away. 

Kaffir labour is mainly employed in all the less re¬ 
sponsible operations of mining: in drilling holes for the 
dynamite cartridges, in picking and breaking up the 
ground in the claims, and trucking it to the tub lowered 
to receive it; then in trucking it away from the deposit¬ 
ing boxes and the margin of the mine, and tipping it 
on the depositing floors, where it undergoes a variety 
of processes before it is ready for washing. For every 
three truck-loads of ground daily hauled out of the mine 
there is, on an average, one Kaffir labourer employed, 
and to every five Kaffirs there is one white overseer or 
artisan. 

The De Beer’s is similar in formation to the Kimberley 
mine. Presenting my letter of introduction, I was very 
cordially received, and shown the surface workings of 
this famous mine. I say the surface, because I felt no 
great temptation to go down the shaft in a heat that 
seemed to me would be stifling in the case in which you 
descend. The descent was made by the correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette , from whose letter I extract the 
following:— 

“ When my turn comes to be coffined, it happens that 
I have to descend alone; and a queer sensation it proves. 
I lean back in the slanting shaft, taking care to protrude 
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no hand or foot; a caution, a signal, then gentle motion, 
and the brilliant sunshine fades away. Once or twice on 
the way down my eyes are startled by a glimpse of dim- 
lit chambers with darkling figures mysteriously toiling, 
or my ears deafened by the rattle of the ponderous skip 
as it plunges up and down past the slower lift at headlong 
speed. At length (it was not many minutes really) I 
stood seven hundred feet beneath the ground, at the place 
where the skip is loaded for the ascent. There I saw a 
rememberable scene. 

“The passages of the mine converge upon a sort of 
oblong bell mouth, tapering funnel-wise to discharge into 
the skip below. The jaws of this are four trucks wide, 
four trucks going to a load. Here stand four Herculean 
shapes, and as the stream of full trucks from the various 
tramways reaches them, these four seize each a truck, 
force it against the top of the hole, and all together with 
a shout upset the weighty convoy. Instantly they drag 
back the empty trucks, to be pushed away each by its 
own Kaffir for refilling in the dark and sloppy labyrinths. 
A sign, meanwhile, has throbbed to the engine-room above, 
and almost before it has touched the bottom the skip with 
its six tons on board is on its upward race again. The 
dusky giants — strong, cheery, docile, sweltering naked or 
half naked at their pauseless task—the cries, the shifting 
flare and gloom, the whole strange scene of struggle in 
the bowels of the solid earth, made for me a tableau 
vivant of Virgil’s famous picture of Vulcan, and his 
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monstrous ministers singing and swinging hammers in 
the mountain’s heart. 

“ At the surface the precious ‘ blue ’ is run in trucks by 
an endless rope to the drying grounds, which are some 
miles away, and some square miles in extent. Each truck- 
load—sixteen cubic feet, or about a ton of ‘ blue ’—conceals 
on an average a carat and a quarter of diamond, ranging 
in value from 3s. 6d. to £20 a carat. On the ‘ grounds ’ 
the ‘blue’ is softened by the sun and air, broken with 
picks, and then conveyed back to begin the process of 
reduction, which magically transmutes each ton or two 
of dull, heavy earth into a tiny brilliant. 

“First the ground goes into the washing machine— 
the primitive cradle on a large and perfected scale—the 
working of which depends on the fact that the high 
specific gravity of the diamond makes it behave differently 
from other stones under the joint action of centrifugal 
force and gravitation. Spun round in perforated cylinders 
and pans under a whirlpool of water, the bulk of the 
ground flows off in ‘ tailings ’ of grey mud. The residue 
of divers stones, of divers sorts and sizes, is then jogged 
about in more water in the ‘pulsator ’—an evolution, I think, 
from the primitive ‘ baby.’ The machine is a huge frame¬ 
work of graduated sieves and runlets, which sorts the 
divers stones into several sizes, and after much percolation 
delivers each uniform lot at a separate receptacle. After 
the ‘ pulsator,’ there remain a number of dry sortings and 
resortings on various tables by hands both black and 
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white, all under lynx-eyed surveillance, the pretty red 
garnets and other valueless pebbles being swept off by 
dozens with a bit of tin, the diamonds dropped into a sort 
of locked poor-box; until finally the coveted hoard, all 
scrutinized, classified, and valued, lies on the office table 
of the company on its way to their impregnable safes.” 

There are two other mines in the Kimberley district— 
namely, the Bultfontein, and the Du Toit’s Pan—but to 
describe these would only be repeating what has been 
said about the better-known mines. All four are controlled 
by a powerful syndicate, in whose hands they have become 
most profitable undertakings. It is calculated that seven 
tons of diamonds, realizing forty millions sterling, have 
been extracted from the mines since they were opened. 
The largest diamond yet found in South Africa is the 
“ Porter Rhodes,” belonging to the De Beer’s Company. 
Before cutting it weighed 428 carats; after cutting, 150. 
It is a pure white octahedron, worth £60,000. A large 
diamond, weighing 404 carats—an irregular octahedron 
stone, slightly spotted, of yellow colour—was found in 1885 
in the Du Toit’s Pan mine. A stone of some 500 carats 
was found in Jagersfontein, but it was very imperfect. 
In Bultfontein a diamond weighing a little over 150 carats 
was discovered; and from this mine, though the stones 
average a size smaller than those from the other mines, 
they are said to excel in colour. 

The amount of labour and machinery employed at the 
diamond fields is, of course, considerable. Something 
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like ten thousand native labourers and twelve hundred 
European overseers and artisans are daily at work in 
and about the four mines, the average wage earned 
by a Kaffir being about £1 per week, and by a wdiite 
man £5 a week. 

One of the pleasantest hours of the day was that spent 
after dinner on the verandah of the hotel. There were 
always some amusing stories going the round, and one 
got a good notion of how things were in the early days of 
diamond digging at Kimberley. Water was so scarce 
then that a bucket of it cost five shillings, and a cauli¬ 
flower sold for a guinea. There could have been few 
thieves or members of the I. I). B. fraternity (illicit 
diamond buyers) prowling about in those days. Every 
man lived in a tent, and left all he had lying about loose; 
and yet there were few robberies. That there were some 
instances of sharp practice may be inferred from the 
following story. 

A digger used to get his kitchen stuff from Boers com¬ 
ing in from the country. He dealt with one particular 
Boer, and kept a running account with him, which he 
paid every few months. One day the Boer presented his 
bill. The digger looked over it, and remarked that it 
was large. The Boer said it must be right, as he had 
made out the items by a ready-reckoner. “ Have you the 
book by you ? ” asked the digger. The Boer produced 
it, and the items were carefully examined ; nothing, how¬ 
ever, was found wrong. The digger closed the book, and 
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vvas handing it back to its owner when the date on the 
cover caught his eye. Said he, “ Why—bless me !—eh !— 
why, this is a last year’s ready-reckoner.” “You don’t 
say so ? ” said the Boer. “ Give me my bill, and I’ll alter 
it at once.” And according to the story he did. 

The old yarns of the abundance of money and the 
wasteful use of it in the Californian gold fields were 
almost excelled on the diamond fields. I was told of a 
man who, after money got scarce on the fields, and 
necessaries cheaper, bought a billiard-room and canteen. 
For some reason he had to take up the flooring; under¬ 
neath the boards he found £100 in coin, which had been 
dropped on the floor, and had rolled through the cracks. As 
much as 7s. 6cZ. was paid for two brandies-and-sodas. I 
saw, however, very little of the senseless extravagance 
I used to hear so much about. I was told that successful 
men thought nothing of giving a guinea where they had 
formerly given a shilling; but this must have been before 
my visit a long time. 

Before companies were formed a great trade used to be 
carried on in the buying, by small traders, of diamonds 
from the diggers. It was not, of course, every one who 
could tell a diamond in those days, and sometimes both 
traders and diggers were taken in. One of the diggers, 
who was a particularly knowing hand, thought he would 
“ do a shot ” on one of the traders. So he got a bit of 
spar, and cut it into the shape of a small rough diamond. 
Bound came the trader. “Well, what luck to-day ?” said 
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lie cheerily. “No,” replied the digger, “ can’t say I have 
—at any rate not much to speak of. You can see for 
yourself.” The bit of spar was produced and examined. 
“What do you want for it?” said the trader. “Well, 
to tell you the truth,” said the other, “ I don’t want to 
part with it. It is a pretty stone, and I’d like my girl 
at home to have it.” Finally, a bargain was struck, and 
the digger got the money. What the trader said on 
discovering the “ take in ” need not be repeated. 









WASHING THE SAND FOK DIAMONDS ON THE K1VEK VAAL. 


CHAPTER X. 

DIAMOND FINDING ON THE VAAL. 

Roughly speaking, the diggings on the Yaal extend 
along the river-banks for seventy miles. Not that as 
worked the diggings stretch out this distance; for 
between Hebron and Barkly there appear to be few 
workings. But it is thought that the diamondiferous 
deposit, to a greater or lesser extent, may be found on 
almost any spot within the limit stated. 
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The diggers shift about from spot to spot, sometimes 
opening up a digging only to abandon it as unremunera- 
tive. Then after several years they may perhaps return and 
work it with profit. The diamondiferous deposit is found 
embedded between boulders, and mixed with a quantity 
of fine red sand, and in many places with a good deal of 
lime. At some of the diggings this lime forms a hard 
crust on the surface, varying in thickness from two to 
twenty feet, and shafts are sunk through it before the 
payable ground is reached. At other diggings the work¬ 
ings are exceedingly shallow, consisting of only a few 
inches of red sand before the bed rock is reached. 
The hardest work consists in excavating and lifting the 
heavy boulders, under which the richest gravel is generally 
found. 

There is little doubt that the river-bed itself is rich in 
diamonds; but the Vaal is too well supplied with water all 
the year round to render prospecting of its bed an easy 
matter. In a time of drought eight years ago, a narrow 
arm of the river was diverted, and diamonds to the value 
of £30,000 were taken out of the bed. The Vaal has 
continually changed its course; and occasionally a digger 
is lucky enough to strike a portion of an old river-bed, 
silted up with lime and gravel, when his finds are pretty 
sure to be good. 

After the excavation has been made with pick and 
shovel, the boulders and large stones are thrown aside, 
and the gravel secured is taken to a sifting machine, 
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called a “ baby. 55 This consists of an oblong sieve, 
swinging by four thongs or chains from four upright poles, 
and inclined slightly, so that the pebbles may roll over it. 
At the higher or feeding end a small square sieve, about 
two feet square, and coarse enough for stones three-eighths 
of an inch thick to pass through it, is fixed over the oblong 
sieve, which is about five feet long, and of very fine 
mesh. 

The gravel from the claim is emptied by hand buckets 
on to the coarse sieve; the worker, standing behind it, 
swings it alternately towards and away from him, whereby 
the finer stuff passes through on to the lower sieve, which 
again allows only the fine sand to pass through, whilst the 
pebbles roll off the lower end into a tub put to receive 
them. The coarse stones from the top sieve, as well as 
the fine sand which passes through the lower one, are 
refuse to be thrown away ; but the medium-sized pebbles 
which have tumbled into the tub will contain the dia¬ 
monds, if there are any in the ground. Any diamond, too 
large to have passed the first sieve, would have been 
noticed at once by the worker, who has it immediately 
under his eye, and who continually throws out the rough 
stones to make room for fresh ground; whilst any diamond 
so small as to have passed away with the fine sand is not 
worth the trouble of further search. 

The process that follows consists in “gravitating” the 
contents of the tub, so as to separate all the heavier 
pebbles, including the diamonds, from the light soil and 
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stones. This may be done by hand if the operator is skil¬ 
ful. A small round sieve of medium mesh is used for this 
purpose, and into it is emptied a bucketful of the pebbles 
from the “ baby.” The workman, bending over a tub of 
water and holding the sieve in both hands, immerses it 
just below the surface, and gives it a succession of sharp 
twists, pulsating it gently in the water, so as to let the 
light stuff come to the top ; then, when he is satisfied 
that the heavier contents have been separated from the 
lighter stones, he deftly turns over the sieve on to a flat 
board termed a “ sorting-table/’ when, if he has managed 
successfully, all the heavy pebbles will appear on the 
surface of the mould, and any diamonds there will at once 
be visible. 

To guard against the risk of losing any, he dissects the 
mould with a little sorting-knife of thin wedge-shaped 
iron, scraping off the top layer of pebbles first, till the 
bottom of the mould is reached, and the whole of it 
brushed off on to the ground to make room for the next 
sieveful. An experienced digger can tell at a glance, 
from the appearance of the deposit, what chance there is 
of finding well in it. He knows by sight the heaviest 
stones that occur in diamond-bearing ground, and their 
presence is a sure sign of diamonds being there too. 
This is particularly so of a curiously marked pebble that 
is streaked with a succession of parallel rings, from which 
it has received the descriptive name of “banddoom,” or 
band round. 
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The specific gravity of this pebble is almost identical 
with that of the diamond. Beautiful agates are also 
found in the deposit, as well as quartz-crystals, jaspers, 
calcedony, but few garnets. No estimate can be formed 
of the average yield of diamonds, their occurrence being 
too uncertain. Sometimes hundreds of loads are mani¬ 
pulated without finding a single precious stone; then, 
perhaps, a rich pocket is hit upon, and a handful of 
diamonds are turned out. Still, with all this uncertainty, 
to an individual digger the gross yield of diamonds from 
the river remains pretty uniform throughout the year, 
being at the rate of about £4,000 a month. This 
represents the finds of not more than three hundred and 
fifty diggers, of which number three hundred are Euro¬ 
pean and fifty Kaffir. 

Obviously diamond digging on the Vaal is not a very 
lucrative occupation, bringing in on an average an income 
of about £120 a year. The expenses that have to be 
paid out of this are not very heavy, and living is cheap ; 
the life itself healthy, and certainly preferable to that 
of artisans in the Kimberley mines. At some spots— 
such as Pniel, Gong-Gong, and Hebron—there is a pleasant 
profusion of foliage, and the mud huts and tents of the 
diggers are picturesquely pitched among the trees on the 
hillsides overlooking the river; whilst here and there a 
rustic arbour with dining-table and wooden benches may 
be seen hidden in the leafy shade. But the majority 
of the diggings are break-stone kopjies, where there is 
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nothing hut the fresh air, wide view, and free life to 
compensate for an arduous existence. Then there is 
something in the fascination of the pursuit that still 
draws men from all quarters of the globe, so that on a 
single small digging there may be nearly as many 
nationalities as workers. 

There is no diamond market at the river diggings; and, 
as the expense of frequent visits to Kimberley would 
absorb a large part of the digger’s earnings, one or 
more of the Kimberley diamond buyers takes a weekly 
trip to the Yaal, making the tour of the several camps 
where work at the time happens to be chiefly carried on. 

The smaller diggers find in debris washing more profit 
than in mining in maiden ground. There is no excavation 
to be done, and the very imperfect washing and sorting 
of the early days has left plenty of diamonds still amongst 
the pebbles. Besides this advantage to the small digger, 
the debris is mostly close to the margin of the river; 
whilst the unworked maiden ground is, perhaps, half a 
mile away, and necessitates carrying water that distance, 
or else bringing the ground down to the banks. At 
Waldek’s Plant a deep gully has been excavated over 
a mile long, varying in width and depth from twenty to 
seventy feet. The ground from this gully is hauled to 
the surface by windlass and bucket, running on an inclined 
wire rope similar to that originally adopted in Kimberley 
mine. 

Whether the diamonds found in the river diggings 








evidence is in favour of the former hypothesis. A large 
number of the river diamonds when unearthed are found 
coated with oxide of iron, which, in the case of cracked 
stones, has penetrated inside the cracks of the diamond. 
Some French geologists have argued that the Drakensberg 
is the home of the diamonds; but in that case it is hard 
to conceive why none of the other rivers taking their rise 
in those mountains should have brought down diamonds, 
and why, even if the Vaal could be supposed to have got 
the monopoly of them, few diamonds should be found 
nearer its source than Christiana, or much below its 
junction with the Harts at Delports. 

These and other questions are likely to remain un¬ 
answered, unless Mr. Theodore Reunert, to whose interest¬ 
ing paper on diamonds at the Cape I acknowledge myself 
indebted, answers them himself. 

































ON THE WAY TO THE DIGGINGS. 


CHAPTER XI. 

ILLICIT DIAMOND BUYERS. 

The illicit traffic in diamonds, though not perhaps carried 
on to the same extent that it was some years ago, 
still continues; and this notwithstanding the stringent 
penal laws enacted and the elaborate searching system 
adopted with a view to its suppression. A special court 
was constituted at Kimberley, with power to inflict heavy 
penalties (up to fifteen years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour) on those convicted of unlawful possession, illicit 
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dealing, and theft. The receiver was held to be worse 
than the thief, and when he was caught he was punished 
severely. So rarely, however, was the real receiver—that 
is to say, the capitalist—found buying stolen diamonds, 
or committing any of the offences against which the 
Act was passed, that the mine-owners and diggers thought 
that it would serve their purpose better if, by searching 
the natives as they left the mine, they prevented sales 
of diamonds to the illicit buyers. Accordingly, a search¬ 
ing system was introduced which could not have had 
other than a deterrent effect. 

All the hands employed in the diamond mines were 
liable to be searched at any time. The natives were 
compelled to strip in the searching house before they 
entered the mine ; they had then to put on pocketless 
working suits, and in these the day’s work was done. 
While in the mine, before they ascended, they were 
searched by the overseers; and at the top they were 
searched by officers skilful in the detection of concealed 
stones. This searching system appears to have been 
ineffectual. For what is called the “ Compound System ” 
was adopted in preference to the other by the great 
mining companies. Each of the companies have a large 
yard, enclosed partly by buildings, and the other by sheets 
of iron ten feet high. This is called the “ compound; ” 
and within it the native workers sleep, eat, bathe, and 
Jreceive medical attendance should they be sick. They 
go into the compound from the mine, and during the 
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time they contract to serve—sometimes two and some¬ 
times three months—they are not allowed to go 
outside. 

When not at work, the Kaffir spends all his time 
eating, sleeping, or playing games in the compound. 

“ On his way to and from the mine he is strictly 
watched. So, too, while at work underground. Fresh 
from the mine he has to pass the ordeal of the searching 
room, where, naked as he was born, he undergoes a ] 
scrutiny of mouth, ears, nose, hair, or rather scrub, arm- 
pits—every conceivable or inconceivable lodgment for a 
diamond—goes through certain gymnastic exercises, and 
makes way for the next.” So rigorously is the search 
made, that it is almost impossible to conceal diamonds. 

The introduction of this system was a serious blow 
to the illicit diamond trade; and fortunate, indeed, it, 
is that it has been adopted. For it is believed that 
from one-fourth to one-fiftli of the diamonds found in 
the mines were sold to the illicit diamond' buyers who 
infested the diggings. In Dr. Matthews’ interesting book, 

“ Incwadi Yami,” there are some curious stories of the 
“I. D. B.and from these — some of which I include 
in this narrative—it may be inferred that not the least 
of the hardships of mining was the fraud practised by 
the receivers of stolen diamonds. 

A few years ago, in spite of the activity of the detec¬ 
tive department, diamonds were got out of the country 
in large quantities. The “ I. D. B.,” says Dr. Matthews, 
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were not lacking in devices. The book post conveyed 
many a parcel. A large hole was cut in the pages of 
some novel or ready-reckoner, and the space filled with 
diamonds, carefully packed. The parcel, being properly 
wrapped and posted, attracted no attention from the 
postal authorities. 

Kaffirs were employed as runners at night; in the 
day white horsemen w T ere paid to face the risks. The 
diamonds they carried were wrapped in lead, so they 
could be dropped on the grass if danger appeared in 
the distance, and recovered at leisure. Other smugglers, 
by swallowing the precious stones, passed the detectives 
safely. Astonishing, indeed, was the ingenuity displayed 
at that time. One man, named Phillips, had the heels 
of his boots made hollow, and filled up with rough 
diamonds, sealing them down with wax. The handles 
of his travelling trunk were also made to come out, 
empty spaces behind being constructed, within which 
diamonds were concealed. In fact, Phillips thought him¬ 
self safe enough. The detective department, however, 
suspecting him, and failing in all their efforts to get 
convicting evidence, engaged a man to play the part of 
a Judas. To keep up the deception and disarm suspicion 
this secret agent was “ rushed ” and searched by a well- 
known detective, thus creating an apparent reason for a 
fellow-feeling between the two. The result was Phillips’ 
conviction. 

Here is another story worth repeating. A man resided 
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with liis wife and child in a certain quarter of the camp. 
He was, not without reason, suspected of being one of 
the “I. D. B.” So the detectives came to his house 
again and yet again, without, however, being able to put 
their hands on a diamond. On one occasion, when they 
put in an appearance, a diamond of a large size was 

lying in Mrs.-reticule upon the table. When about 

to rise and remove it, she was ordered by the officers to 
remain seated, whereupon she asked permission to send 
for a bottle of stout, a request acceded to without demur. 
Hastily scribbling the words, “ Send bottle stout; keep 
bag till I come,” she rose, and nonchalantly handed the 
message and reticule containing the diamond to her child, 
who toddled off to a neighbouring canteen, where, as the 
mother knew, her husband was almost certain to be found. 
He, realizing the danger, concealed the stone, and the 
detectives soon after left his quarters baffled in their 
search. 

Some time in 1884 a person over whose head was 
hanging a charge—not, however, connected with the 
diamond ordinances—determined to reduce his household 
expenses by sending his wife to Europe in charge of the 
proceeds of certain private speculations about which he 
had been singularly reticent. After selling off, he took 
apartments for his wife and another lady at a somewhat 
pretentious-looking hotel at Kimberley. All had gone on 
as pleasantly as could be wished. The voyage home was 
looked forward to with pleasure, and a visit to an old 
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friend in if at ton Garden was among the things to be 
done on arriving in London. 

The detective department, suspecting that all was not 
straight, determined to make the ladies a domiciliary visit. 
So one afternoon, just as a nice little tiffin had been 
washed down with champagne, and during which a 
number of diamonds had been inspected on the table, a 
sharp rap was heard at the door, and two detectives and 
a female searcher entered. The landlady, who had seen 
the diamonds, instantly whisked up the cloth and left 
the room with it, so that the officers might be able to 
say privately what they wanted to their startled guests. 
These gentlemen, having explained the object of their 
visit, politely introduced the female searcher, and returned 
to smoke a cigar on the verandah. 

The lady searcher then set to work. Now, my dears,” 
she said, “ let down your hair. I have had finer ladies than 
you through my fingers.” After admiring the elegance 
of their coiffure, she then proceeded to handle their entire 
wardrobe ; even their dainty shoes and silk stockings did 
not escape attention. To shorten the story, it may be said 
that no illicit diamonds were found, and the detectives 
with their expert took their departure. Forthwith the 
ladies rang the bell for the landlady, who promptly 
answered it; but, singular to say, denied the most remote 
knowledge of the contents of the table-cloth, declaring 
that when she shook it there was nothing but bread¬ 
crumbs to be seen, What could be done? The ladies 

6 
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dare not appeal to the police; time pressed, and their 
passages were taken. There was nothing for it but to 
leave without the diamonds. 

The sequel to the story is as follows:—The husband of 
the landlady whose eyesight had been so defective suddenly 
expressed a wish to see the Transvaal — possibly to in¬ 
vestigate the gold-bearing qualities of that state, perhaps 
merely for an agreeable change. So he set out, and, 
extending his journey, proceeded to make an amateur 
survey of the proposed railway route between Pretoria 
and Delagoa Bay over the Lebombo Mountains. From 
Delagoa Bay he set sail for Rotterdam, which he reached 
in a much more satisfied frame of mind than his whilom 
lady boarders possessed on their arrival in London. 
Curiously enough, he called on a diamond cutter at 
Rotterdam, and left for cutting a valuable parcel of gems 
resembling that which had so mysteriously disappeared on 
the day the detectives visited his hotel. 

The landlord, being a gay dog, thought that he might 
enjoy himself before returning to Africa, and visited the 
sights on the Continent. At Vienna he received a telegram 
to the effect that his diamonds had been duly cut and 
were awaiting his disposal. So he at once returned to 
Holland, received his gems, and secured the services of a 
well-known goldsmith for their setting, which proved, in 
accordance with his orders, both elaborate and costly. 
When all was completed, he started once more for his 
South African home. He was not, however, without 
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anxiety. He knew that the Cape Government would 
exact from him a certain duty of 30 per cent, cicl valorem. 
The thought of this haunted him continually, until one 
night his cabin companion heard him chuckling and 
talking to himself. He had evidently hit upon a plan to 
evade the duty. 

Arrived at Cape Town, he induced a female passenger 
with whom he was acquainted to conceal about her 
person the diamonds which already had had so strange a 
story, and thus endeavour to evade the eyes of the revenue 
officials stationed at the dock entrance. The attempt 
was unsuccessful; the diamonds were discovered and con¬ 
fiscated ; and the fair contrabandista having of course 
in self-defence revealed the owner, he was tried for the 
misdemeanour, when, in addition to the loss of his jewellery, 
he was sentenced to pay a heavy fine, or in default of 
payment to suffer a term of imprisonment. 

Here is another brief anecdote about a young man 
who 1 may be called Silberfeldt. Under the old diamond 
ordinance he was trapped in the usual way; he vras caught 
red-handed by the detectives, and sentenced to three years’ 
hard labour, of which time nearly two years were remitted 
in consequence of good conduct while in gaol. The 
further knowledge of the inner working of the “ I. D. B.” 
craft which he had acquired in prison so increased his 
self-confidence, that he boasted that there was not a man 
clever enough in all Griqualand West to catch him a 
second time. Wary, however, though he was, he fell into 
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the meshes of the law, and along with another was arrested 
under the section dealing with the offence of “ illegal 
possession.” Diamonds had been found on him when 
he and his companion were one morning pounced 
upon. 

The two were friends who had long been on terms of 
the greatest intimacy, and naturally they might have 
been expected to stick to each other through thick and 
through thin. When, however, they were placed in the 
dock and asked to plead, Silberfeldt at once, arrant coward 
as he was, exclaimed,— 

“ Oh ! your vorsliip, I don't vant to plead. I’m going to 
turn Queen’s evidence.” 

This attempt to save himself at the expense of his pal 
was too much for the magistrate. The Crown, he said, 
was not in want of Queen’s evidence. They w T ere both 
committed for trial. At this, strange to say, Silberfeldt 
got seven years; and his pal, who so narrowly escaped 
betrayal, w~as discharged. 

One more story, and I have done with the “ I. D. B.” 
One fine spring morning a certain diamond buyer, who 
may as well be called Gonivavitski as anything else, 
might have been seen marching up and down the Bult- 
fontein road reading the daily paper, yet keeping a 
narrow watch on the canvas frame-house in which he 
conducted his business. Active, robust, cheery, though a 
rogue in spirit and grain, manliness appeared to beam from 
every line of his seemingly honest face. Just as he had 
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finished the leading article he caught sight of one of his 
clients approaching in an opposite direction. Gonivavitski 
started nervously, as he did not desire the visit of this 
particular gentleman in the daylight; in other words, he 
only bought of “ niggers ” after dark. But his dusky 
acquaintance gave him a sly glance, as much as to say, 
“I.fancy I’ve seen you before”—a quite sufficient hint 
that “ something ” was in the immediate neighbourhood; 
so Gonivavitski could not resist the temptation. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view of the situation, Gonivavitski 
hastily came up to the native, who, with a knowing leer, 
opened his hand, revealing a magnificent pure white 
diamond nearly the size of a plover’s egg. 

“Mooi ldeppe, baas!” (Fine stone, master) said the 
nigger. 

“ Ya ! Kom hier sa, booi ” (Yes; come this way, boy) said 
Gonivavitski hurriedly, fearing observation. 

The boy did as he was told, following the white man 
into his office, which was close by. The door was soon 
shut, the stone weighed, and the bargain struck, the 
native starting off with the money at a round trot to 
join his “ brothers” who were waiting in the vicinity. 
Then it occurred to the diamond buyer that perhaps he 
had been watched. Starting in pursuit of his client, 
he caught him, and gave him into the custody of a 
policeman. 

“ What’s up now ? ” said the guardian of law and 
order. 
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“ Why, look here, this d-d thief of a nigger wants 

to sell me this ’ere,” was Gonivavitski’s answer, given in 
tones of simulated indignation. “ This ’ere,” however, 
was not the forty-carat white diamond of a few minutes 
before (Gonivavitski was too clever for that); it was merely 
a piece of boart, not worth a sovereign, that he now 
produced. 

A crowd soon gathered to watch the thief marched off 
to gaol, the diamond buyer following in his wake to lay 
the charge. Next day at the trial a little perjury more 
or less was immaterial. The native was sentenced to 
imprisonment and lashes, whilst Mr. Gonivavitski in a 
few days found it necessary, for the sake of his health, to 
proceed to Europe, where he disposed of the diamond 
for a good round sum. With this addition to his former 
capital, he returned to the fields, and according to accounts 
is now a rich man. 












HOUSE OF A RICH BOER. 


CHAPTER XII. 

COACH TO JOHANNESBURG.* 

On Tuesday morning, December 10th, 1880, I was up 
betimes, and after a hurried toilet and cup of coffee set 
out to see something of the Transvaal. The coach to 
Johannesburg in which I booked a seat might, for all 
I knew, have been built from a model of Buffalo Bilks 
famous conveyance. It was made more with a view to 
* The traveller is Mr. Jolm Finch, who describes the journey. 
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holding together over rough country than to afford the 
passengers a comfortable journey. Still, relatively con¬ 
sidered, it was a coach for a seat in which one ought 
to have been duly thankful. Indeed, it was luxurious 
compared with the springless bullock-waggon in which 
it would have been necessary to make the journey if I 
had visited the country a little earlier. There were ten 
mules in harness and two horses leading. The whip was 
five yards long, enabling the driver to remind even the 
leaders that they were within reach of the lash. 

The coach was preparing to start close by the “ Queen’s,” 
and the guard was hurrying up passengers by performing 
furiously on the bugle. At the office there was much 
grumbling and growling about the charge for luggage 
in excess of the quantity allowed. I was among the 
victims to the tune of £2 15s. You are allowed thirty 
pounds for the costly fare of £12, which hardly allows 
of a change of clothes. However, there was nothing for 
it but to pay and take our seats. Eleven of us were 
squeezed inside, some friends of mine gave me a parting 
shake of the hand, and with the whip cracking and bugle 
sounding we entered upon the three days’ journey. 

As we drove into the open veldt the morning air was 
most exhilarating, and had there been a little more Yooin 
in the coach we should have all enjoyed the drive. 
Fortunately, I had the middle of the back seat, with a 
good rest behind. But in front the passenger’s back was 
like a wall, and for a time my knees were wedged in it. 
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Gradually, however, we shook ourselves down, and 
became more comfortable. After outspanning once the 
coach drew up at the first station for breakfast. “ Fair- 
view ” was the name of the hotel, and an inviting-looking 
establishment it was, built in the open. Keen though we 
were for the morning meal, the myriads of flies in the 
breakfast-room almost appalled us. They literally swarmed, 
forming large black moving patches on the tablecloth, 
and even on the food. And while legions were busy on 
the table, as many again tried to settle on our hands and 
faces. Some old hands suggested that we should break¬ 
fast with our heads in pocket-handkerchiefs; and so we 
did, being then able to enjoy our porridge and so on, with 
the indifferent fare of chops and bacon which followed. 

We start forward again after our breakfast “ with the 
flies,” and as a soother apply ourselves to that sweet 
solace u tobacco ” in its varied forms, according to the 
individual taste. Cigarettes, cigars, and pipes were quickly 
alight; and for an hour or so — indeed, till next out- 
spanning—felt fairly comfortable. Then commenced that 
feeling of restraint combined with tediousness, which had 
to be overcome and succeeded by a sort of resigned 
hopelessness and resignation to your fate of jolt, bump, 
or shake, according to the special piece of track over which 
we were travelling. At the outspanning stations out for 
a few minutes to loaf around, as the sun was now gaining 
such power that we felt a little shelter was most grateful. 
The day wore on, and by two o’clock we were at the 
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Vaal Eiver, up to which the best part of our journey 
has been through the Orange Free State, but afterwards 
in the Transvaal, the Vaal Fiver being the boundary line 
between the two republics. At the inn close by lunch 
or tiffin was announced, and anything for a change (even 
for the horses) was most welcome. I forget the name of 
the inn, but not the lunch, which was, I am sorry to say, 
unsatisfactory. The chief part was the payment — half- 
a-crown, with an extra eighteenpence for a whisky-and- 
soda, the total being rather stiff for a meal not worth a 
quarter of the money. 

“ All aboard ! ” in stentorian tones shouts our conductor, 
and again we mount the well-known steps, and tortuously 
wind our persons into our respective seats. The crossing 
of the Vaal Eiver is by means of a floating bridge, the 1 
same being of sufficient length to take our coach and 
its twelve gallant steeds. On again we travel, never 
slackening speed, as the horses (or occasionally mules) are 
made to do their utmost during their span, which is from 
one and a half to two hours. 

The intense heat of the afternoon causes a general 
sleepy feeling to pervade the coach, and nodding, nay 
napping, becomes prevalent, some regular old stagers even 
going the length of “ a thorough sleep.” As my position 
was that of being sandwiched between two, I had per¬ 
force to recline on my neighbour if I wished to obtain 
the slightest rest; it was not a success, for at the next 
outspan I felt literally “ all to pieces,” and my backbone 
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broken. “ Fine for the liver,” my friends have remarked 
since I returned. Doubtless it was; but I should much 
like these well-wishers to try for one day only this 
sovereign remedy. 

About six o’clock we arrived at the town of Christiana ; 
a very straggling village we should call it, with an 
outwardly good-looking hotel; but, as this was where 
we were to dine, its apparently fair outside was quite a 
deception. Shown into an extremely dirty bedroom to 
wash our hands, we found neither water, towel, nor soap. 
Not in the gentlest tones we called for that “ boy ” (the 
native servant being always addressed in this way) whose 
duty it was to look after these details. “Follow him, 
or he won’t come back,” shouted an old traveller. Conse¬ 
quently “ this boy ” was shadowed in his search for all we 
required. Seated at the table, the rest was a shout and 
scramble, and eat what you could get. 

It was, I intended saying, the worst dinner I ever had; 
but, to put it mildly, amongst the most unsatisfactory 
repasts of which I ever partook. And, on rising there¬ 
from, instead of feeling calm, comfortable, and at peace 
with all mankind, one felt tetchy and irritable. The only 
remedy was to light a cigar, and stroll around until our 
steeds were harnessed, which happily was not long. Our 
comparison of notes of that experience was not compli¬ 
mentary to our late host. 

Seated cosily in the back corner of the coach was a 
genial old German, who benignly smiled upon us from 
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among the fumes of his Boer tobacco. He had brought 
his basket of provisions along with him, and was, of 
course, provided with all those delicacies of sausage, 
sauerkraut, etc., which go so far to add to the happiness 
of our neighbours of the “ Fatherland.” 

We are now at about the best part of the day. The 
sun having set, and the air being cool, we rolled along 
more happily, looking forward after our day’s really hard 
work to some few hours’ rest. 

At last, about eleven o’clock, we arrive at Bloemhof, at 
which we are to “ sleep.” Of all the hostelries in South 
Africa surely this is the least inviting. But there was no 
help for it. One fellow, dead tired, threw himself, clad 
as he was, full length on the bed, and three minutes 
after was u fast as a church.” Myself, with the other 
occupant of the room, proceeded more leisurely. After a 
slight inspection we decided on not venturing within the 
bed-clothes; so, with very slight alterations in our toilet, 
we lay down on our respective couches—in my case to 
turn over and over without sleeping, as I was thoroughly 
overtired, and almost too done up to sleep. Bloemhof is a 
village of a handful of burnt-brick houses, and here and 
there one with a plastered front. Some seventeen years 
ago this was the scene of the Bloemhof arbitration, 
perhaps better known as the Keate award. There was 
a definition of boundaries, and the village became geo¬ 
graphically important. 

Four o’clock next morning, and the bugle sounds. After 
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a cup of “ filthy ” coffee we curl ourselves up in our lairs 
in the coach, to endeavour ere the day has well begun 
to make up for the shortcomings as to sleep during the 
previous four or five hours. It seems a long time before 
we have breakfast, which is two outspan stations from 
Bloemhof, by which time we are really started on our 
second day’s ride. This is a repetition of the day before, 
with if anything more uninviting food. 

At tiffin I went into the hotel, sat down, and was 
served with something in the shape of a stew; it looked so 
nasty I had fairly to beat a retreat, a biscuit, washed down 
with a little weak whisky-and-water, being more to my 
taste. Only occasionally could we obtain a glass of 
milk; this, laced with spirits, formed a change, and very 
sustaining too. In the course of the afternoon one of 
the stopping-places particularly took my attention, from 
the beggarly condition of the whole shanty. It was the 
residence of a Boer farmer, his wife, and two children; 
and consisted of one room (a hovel), the walls of mud 
and floor of cow-dung, the only light being that which 
came in at the door and from a nine-inch square window; 
the entire furniture consisted of one old chair and one 
table, the remainder being turned-up boxes, with a shake- 
down in the corner for the family. The wife was engaged 
in manufacturing some coffee, which was presently served 
to us with condensed milk instead of the real article. 
It was a very hot afternoon, and I remarked that it would 
indeed have been a luxury had we been able to have a 
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basin of cold water, soap, and towel, more refreshing a 
hundred times than all the wretched Dutch coffee, and 
more profitable too. 

On we travel over the interminable veldt, until between 
seven and eight o'clock in the evening we arrive at 
Klerksdorp; this is, I believe, even a younger town than 
Johannesburg, and quite a wonder in point of the rapidity 
with which it has sprung up. It has an enormous hotel, 
with a large dining-hall, capable of seating, I daresay, 
two hundred persons. A large straggling town, chiefly 
composed of corrugated iron buildings, after the usual 
pattern of mining towns. 

After a “ wash and brush up ” we found our way to 
the dining-room, where the regular attenders w T ere just 
finishing their meal; so we rather came in for the fag 
end. Although our anticipations of a better meal w T ere 
good, yet the reality was disappointing—I suppose in 
consequence of being late. A quiet cigar on the hotel 
stoep, and listening to conversation on local topics, 
completes our second day from Kimberley. Then to a 
more comfortable couch, and first-rate night’s rest. 

Near Klerksdorp is the cave of Wonderfontein, the 
discovery of which some years ago suggested, it is 
thought, the underground river described by Mr. Eider 
Haggard in the adventures of Allan Quatermain. I 
had not the good fortune to see the wonderful cave, 
as we arrived too late and departed too early to admit 
of our visiting it ; but from the description given by 
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Dr. Matthews one may infer that it is a remarkable 
subterranean hall. 

u On our arrival at the place/’ says Dr. Matthews, 
u pointed out to us by the guide, which was surrounded 
by trees, we scrambled down a few feet into something 
like a pit, twenty feet deep and about thirty yards in 
diameter, having at one corner a little hole, barely large 
enough to admit a man. 

“ Through this we groped one at a time. We did not 
advance far before the pitchy darkness caused us to stop 
and light the candles and lamps with which each visitor 
had been provided. Then continuing our descent for 
twenty minutes at least, as it were into the bowels of the 
earth, we were suddenly ushered into a hall of dazzling 
whiteness, a scene of startling, fairy-like beauty presenting 
itself which words fail me to describe. Passing on a few 
yards, we found ourselves in a large amphitheatre at least 
one hundred yards across, with a dome sixty feet in height 
arching above. From this hung in profusion groups of 
glittering stalactites, like giant icicles, some being as 
much as thirty feet in length, others shorter, and all the 
colour of driven snow, which, combined with the stalagmites 
growing as if out of the floor, and in some cases meeting, 
produced an effect which was simply superb. 

“ In one corner the stalactites extended nearly to the 
ground in circular pillars, and to the eye of fancy seemed 
like the carved confessionals in some Continental cathedral. 
A little farther—still allowing fancy scope—there could 
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be seen the pipes of a magnificent organ extending to the 
dome; while, seemingly to prove that all was real, our guide 
ran his fingers over these vibrating pipes, bringing out a 
succession of tones both musical and clear. I must not 
forget to mention that the echo which reverberated through 
this majestic hall reminded me most vividly of the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, and of the curious acoustic properties of 
that white marble mausoleum.” 

Friday morning we were summoned by four o’clock. 
The usual cup of coffee; but on getting to the coach 
found additional passengers. In room of one leaving we 
had a gentleman who I found out afterwards was one 
of the originators of the Oceana Company, and a most 
intelligent and agreeable companion. The other passenger 
was a lady with her infant. Poor wee mite ! it seemed 
very poorly; and, like all selfish men, we looked askance 
at this latest addition to our already crowded conveyance. 
This feeling did not, however, prevent one of our number 
immediately giving up his seat (the most comfortable 
one, being that with its back to the horses), nor from 
our doing all we could to make her as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit. 

Off we start through the silent streets of Klerksdorp, 
and soon are shaken down again into our places, and 
away over the veldt. We get to Pot chefst room about 
seven o’clock. This is one of the oldest towns in the 
Transvaal, prettily situated, and with plenty of trees 
and other vegetation, the houses more substantial, and 
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the whole aspect of the place more pleasant and inviting 
than anything we have yet seen since leaving the coast. 
With these fair surroundings and greater signs of civiliza¬ 
tion we learned that we should here stop for breakfast. 

At a really good hotel (for the Transvaal) we had a 
comfortable meal, the only want being butter, of which 
the supply had' entirely run out; so preserves (all English 
make) had to do duty instead. In conversation we learned 
that Potchefstroom was strongly fortified during the Boer 
war of 1881, and a stubborn resistance was here made. 
The court-house was one of the places held by the 

British troops. Here are still the marks of the Boers’ 

bullets; and the hole in the door is pointed out through 

which Captain Falls, on the first day of the attack, 

fell. 

It may be of interest to give Dr. Matthews’ account 
of the affair:—After Captain Falls’ death, Colonel 
Clark took command, and with the thirty-five men he 
had with him defended the building for three days, 
until the Boers fired the roof, and he was forced to 
surrender on December 20th. The Boers, elated to a 
degree, outraged every rule of w T ar, sentenced the men 
who had capitulated to hard labour, and forced them to 
work in the trenches which they (the Boers) were digging 
in front of the fort where some of our troops had taken 
shelter, and which they were defending. There, exposed 
to shot and shell, several lost their lives—killed by the 
bullets of their comrades, who knew them not. I next 
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visited the fort itself, which had been the scene of so 
many painful events. In a space but twenty-five yards 
square were crammed during the siege nearly three 
hundred souls, of whom about a hundred could only 
bear arms. These men, women, and children remained 
cooped up from the date above mentioned until they 
surrendered March 20th, evacuating the fort on the 23rd. 
In the rear of the fort a stone enclosure was pointed 
out to me, containing the graves of those who died 
during the four months’ siege. 

With regret we leave this fair and smiling town, as, 
although w^e are travelling by coach, time is kept, and 
(accidents excepted) w T e are due in Johannesburg at seven, 
and usually arrive almost to the minute. During this day’s 
journey we passed a most unusual sight. A span (sixteen) 
of oxen had been struck by lightning and instantly 
killed. They lay as they fell, one on the other; and a 
sickening sight it was. The vultures had not touched 
them, nor Kaffirs removed their skin and horns, as the 
mode of death prevented either touching them. The 
smell from their sweltering carcases was something too 
horrible to think of. One of our number gave us timely 
notice, “ Handkerchiefs out,” but not at all too soon. 

At a good pace our team completed the remaining dis¬ 
tance ; and at seven o’clock, with aching bones and much 
soreness of flesh, we reached our destination. A friend 
had secured a room for me at the Grand National Hotel, 
and there 1 remained during my stay at Johannesburg. 



AT THE GOLD DIGGINGS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AT THE GOLD DIGGINGS. 

As I have already said, it was evening when we arrived at 
I Johannesburg. And for a new town, named only in 1886, 
there was a surprising manifestation of old-world liveliness. 
It almost seemed as though a handful of miners had 
bought a town ready made, with streets and squares and 
public buildings complete, and that some great carrying 
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company had brought it over sea and land, and delivered 
it in a habitable form, with the electric light laid on, the 
beds made, and the corks drawn for dinner. 

Certainly the growth of Johannesburg has been, without 
exaggeration, startling. The oldest inhabitant is a man, 
one may say, of yesterday. And he tells me that where 
the town now is, a year or two ago there were only a few 
canvas huts. There was no use looking in any gazetteer 
for an account of the town ; it was not even a geographical 
expression. One day—it was the 20th September, 1886— 
Captain Yon Brandis, the first commissioner, drove to the 
camp. A hole was dug for a flagstaff, and the flag of 
the Transvaal Government was run up. Then the com¬ 
missioner proclaimed the territory a gold field, and the 
township which he proceeded to mark off he named 
Johannesburg. 

In six months’ time the development had been so rapid 
that Mr. E. P. Mathers wrote: “ The days of paying 
three shillings for a bed among broken bottles and glasses 
on the earth floor of a canteen have passed away. There , 
will soon, perhaps, be more hotels than may find profitable ' 
business, while three clubs and two exchanges are in 
course of construction.” What, however, struck me as 
even more remarkable were the large amounts realized at 
the early sales of building sites. Within four months of 
the date of proclamation the sites sold realized £22,000. J 
“ Small pieces of ground giving only a dozen feet frontage 
realized as many pounds per month for ground rent alone. ] 
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i One lady, the owner of a tiny corner canteen, the site of 
| which originally cost less than £20, and the building on 
I it say £150, was offered £1,500 in cash for the property, 
and a rental of £100 per month for eighteen months, 
three months’ rent to be paid in advance. She declined 
[ the offer. She was also proffered a rental of £15 a month 
r for a piece of ground eighteen by twenty,.adjoining the 
whisky-bottle property, and this also she refused.” 

It was believed that the town would be the largest and 
most important in South Africa, and to it thousands 
flocked. It is planned into regular broad streets, and into 
blocks of erven fifty by a hundred feet, street corner “ stands” 
being only fifty by fifty. There are three large squares ° 
i the main one, the market square, being the most spacious 
in South Africa. The town generally is being built of 
wood and iron, but in some parts there are substantial 
dwellings of brick and stone. 

The hotel—the Grand National—at which I had taken 
up my quarters seemed to me an enormous building for 
the size of the town; but I recollect now that two hundred 
dined in the hotel daily, and though they were not all 
staying there a large number were; and when the u boom ” 
comes, for which they are waiting, the hotel people 
will doubtless need all the accommodation they have. 

Mr. E. E. Kennedy, who was, I think, in Johannesburg 
a few months before me, says that “on arriving in the 
town we had joined some bachelor friends in c dig¬ 
gings ’ on Booysen’s estate. ‘ Booysen’s ? ’ said a ship 
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acquaintance we met in the town. £ Oh yes, a very nice 
place to live at; but you get your throat cut now and then 
as you go home of a night.’ It was a playful way of 
conveying the information, but we were somewhat alarmed 
at the suggested contingency, so we inquired of one of 
our chums if there was any ground for it. ‘ Oh yes,’ said 
he ; c such things don’t occur often, but some time ago 
there were three murders in one night. Byjove! what 
a mending of locks there was the next day.’ ‘ Was 
the murderer ever discovered ? ’ ‘ No. It was supposed 
to have been the work of a Kaffir; but there’s no 
telling.’ ” 

Mr. Kennedy adds, in his interesting little book 
u Waiting for the Boom,” that he was never molested in 
any way when out at night. And this being practically 
my own experience during the months I stayed at 
Johannesburg, I am inclined to think that what fears may 
have been entertained were more imaginary than real. 

The hotel was scarcely one’s ideal of a comfortable 
English inn; a caravansary would perhaps be a better 
name for it. It was big and rough, and gathered under 
its roof there seemed to be people from all the four 
quarters of the earth. The bedroom I occupied was 
shared by a companionable young fellow, an artist, and it 
belonged to a set built exactly like soldiers’ barracks, 
with a gallery all round, doors leading into it, and court¬ 
yard in the centre. Outside our door, about six every 
morning, two boot-cleaning “ boys” squat to work. And 
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it affords one no little amusement to hear their childish 
laugh, and the jokes they seem to be cracking in the 
vernacular. One comes most carefully into our room, 
grins, looks round, picks up the boots, turns round and 
grins again, repeating the performance as though it were 
the greatest fun imaginable. 

As the mining centre of the Witwatersrandt gold fields 
(White Waters’ Range), Johannesburg has drawn large 
numbers to it. There is a large stationary and a still 
larger floating population. What the actual figures are I 
am unable to say. Indeed, it would be mere guess work 
for any one to say at what the population now stands. An 
estimate is given in the “ Statesman’s Year Book,” which 
may not perhaps be far out. According to that, there are 
twenty thousand gold-diggers, and ten thousand people 
engaged in trade. The floating population is put down 
at a hundred thousand, and no doubt the number engaged 
in agriculture is very large. That there has been an 
enormous development goes for the saying; nearly a 
million in gold was sent from the mines last year, and 
these, so far, have been only imperfectly worked. 

It is pointed out as a noteworthy feature of the town 
that many of the poorer classes of Boers are settling in it, 
and turning their attention to miscellaneous occupations. 
They are to be seen not only in the brick-yards, but on 
the scaffolding and roofs of the new houses, carrying water 
and building material, and eking out a living by labour of 
other kinds. 
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In the market square you meet with crowds of white, 
yellow, and black men; pedlars both Jew and Christian, 
organ-grinders, and other familiar figures. In the morning 
there are sales of all descriptions of produce, and the 
populace turn out largely to these before breakfast. Stalls 
bearing fruit and garden produce are to be seen on every 
hand. And to the Saturday market Boers in carts, on 
horseback, and on foot come, and it is said they often 
prefer paying more at the market stand for the articles 
they require than they could buy them for at the stores. 

Nor are the townsfolk cut off from amusement. They 
have a theatre; and one evening during my stay I 
witnessed a performance of London Assurance , by 
Lionel Brough’s dramatic company. The death of Mr. 
Laurie Grey, a leading member of the company, caused 
a painful sensation. Being five thousand feet above the 
sea, and about three hundred miles from the coast, you 
would hardly have expected to see a circus in Johannesburg. 
Yet one was in the town, and doing good business. I 
went to see the performance with a friend. They were 
acting Cinderella, and made a special effort to charm 
and surprise the audience. All the lights w^ere suddenly 
extinguished. The ring was transformed into a ball-room, 
and very pretty it looked when the electric light was turned 
on. Of music—perhaps I should say of a sort—there 
was no stint in the town. Where there was no band 
there would be a piano, and you marvelled how there 
could possibly be any tune left in the instrument, after 
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Laving been bumped about in a waggon for weeks together 
from the coast to the gold fields. At an earlier and rougher 
stage there were canteen smoking concerts, at which the 
banjo and the bones were the delight of the assembled 
miners; but though these have not quite passed away, the 
new music-halls with imported a talent” and the billiard- 
rooms are the more popular entertainments. 

One discovery I made may not be without some interest. 
I daresay it has puzzled you, as it has me, to tell where 
all the old clothes, cast off at home, go to. Well, there 
is a great market for old clothes at Johannesburg. Heaps 
have been sent there, and if ever the long-waited-for 
“ boom ” is signalled, I should say that heaps would be 
sent again. Indeed, I see no reason why there should not 
be a “ boom ” in cast-off garments. The natives, who are 
the principal buyers, are very fond of old uniforms and 
great-coats; and a c( corner” in these articles might 
possibly set the ball rolling. 

Speaking of great-coats reminds me of the heavy rainfall 
I witnessed. Every one wore top-boots and waterproofs; 
the town was deluged, the water falling in torrents, and 
rushing over the place in small rivers. But after it was 
over we were all thankful, the air having been cleared and 
freshened, and the water required for use improved. The 
rain-water was a godsend, for the town’s supply was greatly 
complained of. It was so discoloured that a lady diver at 
the circus refused to perform in the diving tank. The 
water is drawn from wells sunk only a few feet, and the 
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colour in the bath suggested weak coffee. This has now, 
I believe, been remedied, the joint-stock company esta¬ 
blished to supply Johannesburg having erected efficient 
filtering reservoirs; and so far as I am able to judge 
the public feeling is decidedly in favour of the supply 
being in the company’s hands rather than in those of the 
Government. There is plenty of water in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and now that there is good pumping machinery 
to get it to a sufficiently high level, there should be no 
uncertainty as to the supply. 

This is of course assuming that guarantees have been 
taken that the reservoirs and distribution will be main¬ 
tained adequately and properly safeguarded. The Sanitary 
Board have, no doubt, their hands full; but why not 
increase their staff, and arm themselves with stronger 
powers ? When visitors complain that the sanitation is 
not all that it might be, and especially that slops are 
thrown out on to the veldt, they are not likely to remain 
long in the town. And this is all the more to be deplored 
in that the climate of Johannesburg—at the bracing alti¬ 
tude of five thousand feet—is one of the finest in the world. 

I found a difficulty in realizing that it was December. 
Even at night one was glad to open doors and windows. 
I daresay some of my friends at home pictured me sitting 
over a roasting fire, snugly enjoying a winter’s evening 
tale. According to the almanack it was the shortest day. 
But really it was midsummer, and more than once I en¬ 
joyed a swim in a wooden swimming bath of clear, cold 
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water. The air, however, was not always clry; sometimes 
it was saturated with moisture and trying, and the wet 
on the rainy days made the ground so heavy that ox- 
waggons have had to be dug out of the holes in which 
the wheels had sunk. Another trouble was the dust. It 
blows about in thick clouds; you sink ankle deep in 
it in the streets, and in your hair and your clothes 
you carry about with you a considerable sample. But 
where is there a place on the face of the earth without 
drawbacks ? 









THE BANK OF AF1UCA, JOHANNESBUIiO. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

JOHANNESBURG. 

Need I say that the talk of the town was of gold ? At 
the hotel, in the streets, everywhere you went, the subject 
uppermost was gold. I was not interested pecuniarily 
in any of the mines. I was not an engineer or a 
prospector, and I had not visited Johannesburg to dig 
or to speculate; but I heard so much of gold and gold¬ 
mining, and the fortunes that had been made and also 
lost in the two years preceding my visit, that naturally 
enough I began to inquire how it had all been brought 
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about. I found no difficulty in getting people to talk; 
the difficulty was rather in checking the flow of talk, 
so full were those one met with facts and figures relative 
to the gold fields. 

I was told that in 1854 gold had been found in the 
Witwatersrandt. This, I should perhaps explain, is the 
name given to a large tract of country in the Transvaal, 
stretching from Pretoria to Potchefstroom. It is com¬ 
posed of open ranges of hills of slight elevations, seamed 
here and there with watercourses. It has been described 
as not unlike a rolling prairie, and the veldt which 
covers the surface makes travelling in the region ex¬ 
tremely rough. Witwatersrandt (shortened to Eandt) 
means the “ White Waters’ Range; ” and as it is likely 
to become as prominent in our language as that blessed 
word Mesopotamia, I make no excuse for giving here 
what I am told is its equivalent. 

Of the first discovery little is known; indeed, it was 
not till 1884, or thirty years after, that gold in this 
connection was mentioned again. Then the firm of 
Struben Brothers, finding gold on one of their farms, 
erected a five-stamp battery. The results from this led 
to further prospecting, and the discovery of the Confidence 
Reef. This showed assays of nine hundred and thirteen 
ounces of gold to the ton; and at a public exhibition, 
held at Pretoria in July 1885, Mr. Struben asserted that 
the Randt fields would prove the largest in South Africa. 
It was found, however, that the Confidence Reef could 
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only be traced a short distance, and also that the mining 
gave but poor results. 

By no means discouraged the prospectors continued 
their labours, and at length the news reached Pretoria 
“ that rich gold had been found in the neighbourhood 
of Gatsrand, that the bodies of gold-bearing ore were 
regular and ran for miles, and that they would carry 
a large population and lead to immense industry.” 
Colonel Ferreira inspected the neighbourhood of Gatsrand 
for the Transvaal Government, and reported favourably. 
The line of reef was traced satisfactorily; and in the 
following October the Government decided to proclaim 
nine farms on the Randt as a public gold field. The 
farmers, however, w T ere not shuffled aside without con¬ 
sideration. Reserved to them was the right to take up 
for themselves a pro rata area according to the size of 
their farms. The lands thus reserved with certain rights 
of water were secured to the farmers, and in all instances 
they retained on these private lands their homesteads. 
The rest of the ground was then thrown open at the 
rate of one pound per claim per month, one-half of 
which w r ent to the farmers who had owned the land, 
and one-half to the Government. There was a rush of 
diggers and speculators; traders and tradesmen followed, 
people from all parts began to shoal to the Randt, and 
in a twinkling the foundations of the town of Johannes¬ 
burg were laid. 

According to the author of u Golden South Africa,” 
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Johannesburg owes its creation to Hope and Outside 
Capital. And this, I should say, is pretty nearly the 
truth. Certainly an enormous amount of English 
money has been sunk in the town and the gold fields 
of the district. And whatever “ boom ” promoters may 
say to the contrary there has been very little return so 
far for the stockholders’ money. There is, of course, no 
telling what may happen in the future; but it must 
be admitted that the gold fields—well, for the moment 
■—are disappointing; that is, though containing gold- 
bearing ore, the cost of extracting the gold is more 
than the value of the metal. I am speaking of the 
Eandt gold fields generally. It may be that in some 
instances gold is being got out at a profit; but I should 
say that this is extremely unlikely, having regard to 
the high cost at which gold-mining machinery is put 
down at Johannesburg, and to the high rates paid for 
unskilled labour in the mines. 

The truth is that the mine owners and managers have 
; been extravagantly sanguine. And, on the other hand, 

' investors have been astonishingly hopeful. It was believed 
; that a great gold-bearing region had been discovered. 
! Nor has this been altogether falsified; but sufficient 
■ stress was not in the first instance laid on the fact that 
this region was nearly three hundred miles beyond a 
• railway terminus, and from eight hundred to a thousand 
: miles from shipping ports. What was placed before the 
public was the result of crushings. And good care was 
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taken that these crushings should be of a sensational 
character. 

The assays also were, I am told, prepared for public 
consumption. “Too frequently,” says Mr. Mathers, “I 
fear assays have proved a delusion and a snare. I have 
heard of men who, more familiar with the shape of a 
pewter pot than a crucible, have done some very expert 
swindling in the assay line of business. A little office, 
a few bottles of coloured liquid exposed above a heavy 
window blind—that is the stock-in-trade. A cigar and a 
snooze on a couch fill up the time supposed to be spent 
on the assay; but who during a company floating boom 
would not willingly pay ten guineas for a certificate that a 
5 dwt. property sampled 2 oz. 7 dwt. 13-47833 grs.?” 

Then stories such as the following were put into cir¬ 
culation. “ A digger, it was said, had struck a small 
leader which was far away from any habitation. He 
followed the lead up, and at a depth of thirty feet came 
on a rotten reef three to six feet wide, full of gold. 
He worked by himself, and every few months he would 
cover up the shaft, bury his tools, and take a trip to 
Europe or round the world. When he got through his 
money he came back again and worked a few more 
months, and then made for another tour. He was away 

Other and still more wonderful stories were told, and I 
am afraid were believed; and when to the figures of the 
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sensational crushings and the imaginary assays reports 
wildly exaggerated were added, investors overlooked the 
cost of carriage, and rushed to put their money into the 
gold fields. Then began the great South African gamble. 
Companies multiplied, and every device to which the 
unscrupulous could resort to inflate prices was adopted. 
I saw a list the other day of Wit water srandt mining 
companies, and, roughly totalling the capital, found that 
it was between fourteen and fifteen millions sterling. 

To Johannesburg brokers, speculators, storekeepers, and 
so forth shoaled to make their fortunes. It was not, it 
is true, so easy to get there. There was the Cape 
passage to pay for. Then the railway journey of six 
hundred and forty-seven miles to Kimberley, and a 
coach drive from Kimberley to Johannesburg of two 
hundred and eighty-five miles. Somehow a crowd of 
gold hunters got there, and each in his own particular 
way set to work. Syndicates were formed, and new 
schemes launched by the score. After a morning’s drive 
to the mines the new-comers would declare there was 
a brilliant future for Johannesburg. Of gold-mining pro¬ 
bably not nine out of ten knew anything; but they could 
pick up the jargon of the mines, and reel off for hours 
their views. A sharp, pushing, striving lot they were 
on the whole, and their activity and often recklessness 
created great bustle and excitement. 

Prices rose rapidly, the banks readily advanced on 
scrip, and everybody seemed to be making money. But 
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not in mining. You would find the mine owners and the 
managers on the exchange. No doubt somebody was 
left in charge of the properties; but it was expected by 
the investing shareholders whose money was sunk in 
plant and mining rights that directors and responsible 
officials would be attending to their duties instead of 
spending the best part of the day in share-mongering. 

The Stock Exchange was then in the old building. It 
wasThere that the last “ boom ” was worked, and where 
the most exciting scenes of 1888-89 were witnessed. Mr. 
E. E. Kennedy, who was a member, thus describes the 
Johannesburg Exchange : “To a man fresh from the 
London Exchange, where an individual is chaffed for a 
whole day if he wears a very loud neck-tie, a gaudy pair of 
trousers, or something very special in waistcoat, and where 
it would simply be seeking the destruction of the offen¬ 
sive article to walk in with any hat on your head but the 
time-honoured and universally respected chimney-pot, the 
costumes of the Johannesburg Exchange were a rude 
shock. In the matter of hats they wore every kind of head- 
gear except the chimney-pot. There were helmets, deer 
stalkers, cricket caps, and even a Tam-o’-shanter. The 
weather was cold in the early morning, so there were 
many ulsters, some of remarkable design and colour; 
there were men in riding breeches and top boots, who 
carried a hunting crop, and looked as unlike stockbrokers 
as anything we could imagine. 

“ We found afterwards that among the members were 
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men who liad been storekeepers, canteen-keepers, lawyers, 
policemen, farmers, ostrich feather dealers, clerks, boot¬ 
makers, one or two defaulting brokers from London, and 
there were some who were said to have been dealers in old 
clothes, and a good many of them looked as if that was 
their natural calling. There were men from Kimberley 



too, some of whom were known to have taken the degree 
of I.D.B., which in South Africa is recognized as a past- 
master’s degree in the art of roguery.” 

There were six or seven hundred members of the ex¬ 
change, and while the market was rising money was flying 
about in all directions. The speculators were at work 
reckoning on making up their pile. Nothing was easier 
than to get a pocketful of money. The banks would dis¬ 
count your promissory notes smiling, or advance almost 
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up to the hilt on scrip. It seemed as though they were 
ready to accommodate anybody with an over-draft; and 
need it be said that those who were operating in the share- 
market availed themselves of the kindness of the bankers 
to a very large extent ? This was all very well while the 
belief lasted that the crushing at the mines would run to 
an ounce or two of gold per ton. The question was, How 
long would it last? It was expected that the output 
of gold — about thirty-five thousand ounces—would rise 
higher and higher, till it figured for the month at one 
hundred thousand ounces, which was certainly a com¬ 
forting expectation. For then there would be another 
boom, and prices would go up Heaven knows how high. 
The over-drafters would sell out at the top of course, 
and settle with the banks. They w^ould then go home 
chucking money about like lords, and on their arrival 
buy landed estates. There was much extravagance in the 
air just then, as the over-drafters and their backers soon 
found. The output, so far from rising, actually showed 
signs of falling, and this notwithstanding a spurt made to 
show up well for the Paris Exhibition. The banks took 
note of this, and they began to ask for more security ; then 
the run down in the market began. It had at last dawned 
on the people that the mines v’ere not paying their way, 
and that they never would until the cost of carriage to 
and from the coast was reduced, and extravagance and 
incompetence in the working were replaced by skill and 
economy. 
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The shrewder men had foreseen the collapse, and un¬ 
loaded their holdings, much to their own advantage in 
the “ boom ” of 1888-89. So that those who had bought 
them, in the belief that another “ boom ” was coming, 
found themselves in difficulties when the banks put on 
the screw. And this they did in obedience to instructions 
from headquarters. There was great grumbling, as may 
be imagined. It was declared to be harsh and unnecessary, 
that the output from the mines would rise to live figures, 
and that the next Johannesburg “ boom ” would “ astonish 
creation.” But it was all to no purpose, and the over¬ 
drafters who could were obliged to pay up. Those who 
could not went to the wall. 

There were some, however, in the books of the banks 
so heavily, that it was thought it would serve the banks 
better to keep their heads above water than force them 
to a settlement. I heard it said that one over-drafter, 
who, in the first instance, had begun operations with¬ 
out capital, owed so much when the market ran down 
that his bankers, rather than let him go to the wall, 
arranged to pay him £1,000 a year until prices recovered. 
Happy over-drafter ! His bankers should, of course, know 
better than any outsiders what his securities are likely 
to be worth. But one would have thought the over¬ 
draft wouldn’t be much reduced by keeping the debtor 
in clover till the next “boom” was sprung upon the 
town. 













TI1E 100-STAMP BATTERY OF THE JUMPERS’ GOLD-MINING COMPANY. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE GOLD FIELDS. 

About the time of my arrival mining shares had de¬ 
preciated from 30 to 40 per cent. Those who could 
locked up their scrip, and went off for a holiday. Some 
returned to Europe, and have been waiting ever since 
for the reaction. Others went up country, or arranged to 
spend a month or two on the coast, hoping that they 
would be recalled to resume active bargaining on the 
exchange. 

After visiting the scene of much interesting work, the 
100-Stamp Battery of the Jumpers’ Gold-Mining Company, 
an opportunity offering, I went down the shaft of the 
May Deep Level, a mine about nine miles from Johannes¬ 
burg. It was a prospecting shaft, sunk three hundred 
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and forty feet; and a bucket having been placed at our 
disposal we prepared to descend. The accommodation 
seemed to me risky, for the bucket was only two feet in 
diameter by two feet six in depth, and there were three 
of us going down. The manager, however, assured us 
that if we only held on by the chain and thought 
nothing about it we should land all right. So into the 
bucket we stepped. With our legs inside and our bodies 
resting on the rim of the bucket the descent was com¬ 
menced. The manager, who was with us, lighted a bunch, 
of composite candles, and it was well he did, for the light 
overhead became smaller and smaller, till it entirely dis¬ 
appeared. A smart shower fell into the shaft, wetting 
and cooling us, but doing no harm, waterproofs being on 
our backs. Dropping through dynamite smoke from a 
blasting operation, we heard the chant of the “ boys ” 
mining, and the next minute or so touched bottom. 
Then into a pool of water the bucket splashed, and we 
scrambled out to survey the mine. In the dim light, 
with the water dripping overhead, I am afraid I was 
unable to follow the courteous manager’s explanations. 
The gold reef was there no doubt, and I was quite pre¬ 
pared to believe there was plenty of it; but this was 
because we were told so by the manager. The “ boys ” 
were working stripped to their skins, with no other cover¬ 
ing than wide-awake hats. Our survey lasted only a few 
minutes, and then, reseating ourselves in the bucket, we 
were drawn up to the top of the shaft. 
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I should not of course judge other people by my own 
experience, but it did occur to me that I was as competent 
to form an opinion on gold-mining as an investment as 
certain financial reporters were, who had seen no more of 
a mine than I had, but who talked as though they could 
tell the contents of a mine blindfolded. There are, I 
should think, about a hundred different mining properties 
in the Witwatersrandt gold fields. To visit even a fourth 
of these and investigate the working of each could not be 
done in a fiying trip; but were it possible to inspect the 
whole, unless you were a mining expert with cat’s eyes, 
the chances are that, so far as you could judge yourself 
from what you saw, you would be no wiser at the end of 
the survey than you were at the beginning. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am casting no reflec¬ 
tion on those active and enterprising spirits to whom the 
inspection of a score or so of mines before dinner w r ould 
be child’s play. They may be able to tap the secrets of 
a mine by simply looking in, and, if so, they are splendid 
reporters; but I confess that I utterly fail to see how it is 
possible, aware as I am that mining secrets are reserved for 
the directors. These, let me tell you, are as strictly with¬ 
held from visitors—in particular from newspaper visitors 
—as are the secrets of the stable in racing. You may be 
able to collect a good deal of useful opinion from mine to 
mine, and you may get something near the cost of out¬ 
put; but, as regards the value and extent of the gold- 
bearing ore, there may be many guesses, but no disclosures. 
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Having said this, I ought to add that investors are not 
left entirely without guidance. The Pall Mall Gazette 
published an account of the Eandt gold fields, the facts 
and figures in which were obtained from W. Y. Campbell, 
the Vice-President of the Chamber of Mines. This 
gentleman is an authority on mining values, and the 
information which the correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette reproduces may be regarded as trustworthy. 
After explaining that the gold is carried in a conglome¬ 
rate called “ banket, 1 ” he goes on to say that this 
conglomerate is a sedimentary deposit that once lay sand¬ 
wiched with other successive deposits flat along the floor 
of an inland sea or lake. 

“ On that floor under water, as higher areas were 
gradually denuded, there was laid down first a pebbly 
layer, then a sandy layer, then another pebbly layer, and 
so on—one for every line of banket reef which is found 
to-day along the Eandt. It is, in fact, just like a coal 
field, only more tilted up. Then came some force from 
below, broke up the floor, and turned at least one great 
strip of it edgewise up to the surface, when of course the 
layers, instead of being one above another, show only as so 
many narrow reefs running along side by side.” 

These reefs are the gold-bearing stuff on the gold fields 
of the Witwatersrandt. And the question is asked, What 
is the extent of these reefs ? In reply the writer saj^s 
that “ where the reefs were first struck it was supposed 
they went straight down. Great was the disgust of those 
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who held certain of the claims along the line of out-crop 
to find that lower down the whole series began dipping 
away from the vertical. The angle of dip along the line 
varies considerably, but the average angle is forty-five 
degrees. Now by the admitted theory of c sedimentary 
deposits/ what can this mean but the turned-up strata 
reverting to their original flat position ? This was un¬ 
pleasant for the holders of narrow properties just along 
the line, but it is the best hope of the deep-level claims, 
which at once were pegged out three deep alongside, and 
of the Randt as a whole. 

“ The reefs which run along the Randt are located into 
four series, the most important being that known as the 
‘ Main Reef’ series. This consists pretty uniformly of seven 
reefs, the general average of gold per ton from which is 
from 12 to 15 dwts. This series as a whole is the richest 
of the lot. A mile south of it lies the poorest, the ‘ Bird 
Reef’ series, averaging only 4 to 5 dwts.; a mile south of 
that again the ‘ Kimberley 5 series, thicker in body, and 
yielding from 8 to 10 dwts.; and last, two or three miles 
farther to the south, the c Black Reef/ to which no 
accurate yield can yet be assigned. 

“ The amounts which I have given as the average of 
gold per ton are in each case the amounts actually being 
extracted by the machinery now in use—that is, only 
about 50 per cent, of the gold that is in the ore. With 
better machinery, and with the addition of chemical to 
mechanical processes, the companies claim that, like other 
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companies elsewhere, they will be able to raise that 50 
per cent, to 90. Certain ‘concentrates’ representing 
2 per cent, of the ore that is crushed are now being saved 
by some companies from among the ‘ tailings ’ which run 
to waste through their machines. These concentrates are 
now awaiting the treatment which is to raise the golden 
average by 40 per cent. Let us be very mean, and allow 
them only an ultimate total of 60 per cent.; let us even cut 
them down to the 50 per cent, that they now get; let us 
neglect all other series but that of the Main Reef. In 
length, that series has been traced from east to west for more 
than fifty miles. In depth, it has been proved, as far as 
shafts have yet been sunk—in the middle, at the far east, 
and at the far west—from 300 to 400 feet. The breadth of 
each reef, and the gold that is coming out of it per ton, 
I have given on the best authority. There are seven of 
these reefs; there are 18 cubic feet of banket to the ton; 
and gold is worth about 3s. 9 cl. a pennyweight. If you 
have plenty of time, and a very large slate, you can 
cipher out for yourself what an immense mass of the 
precious metal, even on the most grudging basis, lies in 
the Randt awaiting conquest. The gold is there—not 
in chunks to be had for the asking, not in richness which 
would repay the cost of bringing machinery in balloons; 
but in such enormous quantities as mankind will not 
readily give up the hope of winning from their rocky 
envelope.” 

Having stated that only half the gold in the ore is got 
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out, the correspondent observes : “ But the point is that 
even that half -they cannot get out at a decent profit. 
According to the best idea I can form, the present cost 
of production is—For mining, about 15s.; for milling, 
about 11s. to 13s.; altogether about 27s., or adding cost 
of development, shafts, etc., say 33s. or 35s. a ton. It 
follows that with gold at 3s. 9 cl. a pennyweight, it costs 
9 dwts. to get out the seven or eight of the Main Ileef. 
In other words, the largest and most regular mass of ore 
in the Bandt cannot as a whole be worked but at a dead 
loss, and its certain wealth of gold is lying idle — a reserve 
property awaiting happier conditions. Till then those 
companies which have richer ground must keep the pot 
boiling with that; and even then the margin is often a 
matter of a pennyweight or two, which vanishes at the 
first touch of a refractory ore.” 

Obviously gold-mining in the Transvaal under existing 
conditions is unremunerative, and it is as obvious that it 
is likely to remain so until the high charges for carriage 
are lowered. “A mill which costs in England £1,000, 
by the time it is set up here has cost perhaps £3,000. 
‘ Deals,’ the indispensable means of propping the mine 
passages, cost at Durban 4 icl. the foot; on the Bandt, 
Is. 8 d. to 2s. And so on with food for men, forage for 
beasts, and every other thing which in the wilds of 
Africa must be brought from one place to another. The 
ton that might come by rail at £7 10s. costs as things 
are £18 10s. The consequence is that it takes at present 
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£10,000 to-open up %pd equip properly fifteen to twenty 
claims. These conditions are absurd. The gold industry 
is crushed under the ox-waggon of the Boer.” 

Two facts are worth noting. One is that there are in 
the Transvaal the foundations of a great gold industry, 
and the other is that the causes which are making this 
industry unprofitable may be removed. And by railways. 
“ Up on the Randt, Cambridgeshire would compare with 
the veldt as mountainous.” So that there should be no 
difficulties other than money to overcome in the making 
of railways over the veldt. True, the Boer has so far 
objected. As things are he puts thousands into his 
pocket, earned by his ox-waggons.. He thinks that his 
occupation would be gone were railway extensions to be 
made. On this account President Kruger has been 
opposed to railways. I say has been. But is he now ? 

The railway extension is all but completed to Coldstream, 
the border town between Natal and the Transvaal; conse¬ 
quently what remains to be done is the comparatively 
short distance to Johannesburg. There is this, however, 
to be borne in mind. The promoters of the Delagoa Bay 
scheme have priority of concession, and until their line 
is completed Paul Kruger cannot, according to promise, 
allow another railway to cross the border. Then, I believe, 
there is an engagement that the Orange Free State railway 
is to be extended to the Transvaal after the completion of 
the Delagoa Bay scheme. So that there are two under¬ 
takings to complete before the extension from Coldstream 
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to Johannesburg can be made. Circumstances, however, 
may force Paul Kruger to alter his decision, for even the 
Boers are beginning to understand that in their own 
interest railways should be made. For if concessions 
were refused gold-mining in the Eandt would be brought 
to a standstill, and Johannesburg would be deserted. 
There would be no freight for the ox-waggon, no work 
for the Randt smithy. On the other hand, with railways 
running from the coast to the gold fields, prices would 
fall — it is believed 50 per cent.—and gold-mining as an 
industry could be carried on profitably. 










THE BANK OF AFRICA, JOHANNESBURG, AS IT WAS IN 18S7. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

LAST WORDS ABOUT JOHANNESBURG. 

Though the visitors at the Grand National were rather 
a mixed lot, among them were some very good fellows. 
Dr. Jackson, a professional man of colour, and his 
wife, an Englishwoman, I found really nice people— 
agreeable, chatty, and well-informed. Dr. Jackson, let 
me add, is well known in England, having passed with 
distinction through the medical colleges; and at Cape 
Town he had the finest practice, so highly were his 
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abilities thought of. There were some countrymen of 
my own—capital chums in a distant land—one or two 
of my former fellow-passengers, and a clever young 
fellow to whom I am indebted for a sketch of the first 
branch of the Bank of Africa at Johannesburg. 

The breakfast was at eight ; and, as you may possibly 
find yourself in the same quarters, I may as well tell 
you how we fared. Well, for breakfast there was 
porridge for a foundation; and let me say that it is 
the best thing you can begin with. I preferred the 
tea to the coffee. Then there were eggs and bacon, 
fish, clioj)s, and other kinds of relish, finishing up with 
marmalade. At one o’clock we had tiffin. It would 
do duty for a mid-day meal at home. Soup, small 
entrees of different kinds, steaks, chops, pudding, and 
so forth. The dinner was similar to tiffin, with hot 
roasts and fowls added. The menu is always a pretty 
good length, and if you saw it you would say that 
there was nothing more to desire ; but the dinner on 
paper is one thing, and as it appears on the table is 
another. 

I am not going to complain, but I certainly expected 
that the salmon would not have been fished from a 
tin, or the fish turned out of a sardine box. But on 
Christmas Day all grumbling was hushed when a plum 
pudding made its appearance. I don’t know whether 
it was tinned or not. But it is due to the proprietors 
of the Grand National to say that we enjoyed it. 
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Christmas pudding and strawberries and cream are not 
usually found together; but at Johannesburg one followed 
the other at the particular dinner to which I refer. 

Fruit is neither good nor plentiful. I was told that 
the Dutch Boers were too lazy to cultivate it. Would 
this not afford a good opening to English market 
gardeners ? The prices of things, in general, seemed 
to me high. Your washing costs five shillings per 
dozen, and if you remain long in the Johannesburg dust 
you will require a lot of washing. The dust is awful; 
it gets into your mouth, nose, and ears, to say nothing 
of your clothes. Loaf sugar is eighteenpence a pound, 
and drinks are expensive. A brandy-and-soda costs 
one-and-six, and a “ go ” of whisky a shilling. What 
a night’s hard drinking would come to I have no 
idea. 

If the fall in the share market could have been 
prevented, or at any rate staved off for a year or two, 
Johannesburg would have been famous for attractive 
buildings. As it is, the town causes surprise. The 
post office and other official buildings are built of cement, 
which looks like stone, and handsome structures they 
are. There are blocks of offices, bank buildings, and 
large and commodious stores, and, in a word, the 
equipment for business purposes astonishes you. One 
handsome club—the Randt—is already built, with very 
complete appointments of the latest date. A second — 
the Gold Fields (dub, if anything more select — is now 
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building, and when completed will be a model ot 
comfort and convenience. 

The Eckstein Buildings, at the corner of Commissioner 
Street and opposite the Exchange, are a handsome 
structure of three stories, in which are offices of brokers 
and other business men. The Wehl Buildings are also 
worth a note. These are three stories high, and occupied 
mainly as shops and offices ; and at the back is a 
restaurant so handsomely appointed that one is surprised 
to see it there. Places of worship are numerous, but 
very little money seems to have been spent upon them. 
The Jewish Synagogue is a conspicuous exception, and 
it speaks well for the Hebrew race that they have not 
been so absorbed in money-getting as to neglect the 
demands of their religion. 

At a short distance from the town a pavilion has 
been erected, and a fine piece of ground enclosed for 
athletic sports, cricket and football matches. Indeed, 
during the “ boom ” so many good and useful under¬ 
takings were started, that if mine owners and bankers 
could have held out a little longer Johannesburg would 
have become a most attractive place to live in. Let 
me hope that when prosperity returns as much public 
spirit will be shown as there obviously has been in the 
past. 





VIEW NEAR PRETORIA. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

PRETORIA. 

The capital of the Transvaal is a five hours’ journey from 
Johannesburg. Conveyances of different kinds—coaches 
such as I have already described, carts, waggons, and the 
like—are frequently going and coming, so that there is no 
difficulty or loss of time, if you be in a hurry, in getting 
to Pretoria. Booking a coach-seat, we set out a little 
after mid-day. There were twelve passengers inside, and 
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a good many outside, and on the outskirts of the town 
a policeman with a heavily chained “nigger” got up, 
adding to the topheaviness of the vehicle. The prisoner 
was taking his last ride, as he had been condemned 
to death, and was on his way to Pretoria, where the 
sentence would be carried out. 

Speaking of this reminds me of a story I heard in 
the coach. It was said to be one of Baines’, told at 
a time when a prisoner was thought more troublesome 
inside than outside a prison. As the story goes, a 
prisoner whose rations were not forthcoming at the 
proper time persuaded his gaoler to let him go and dine 
at the hotel. On returning, however, to the prison, the 
gaoler refused to admit him. “ If this gaol,” he said, 
“ is not good enough for you, go and find a better.” I 
was told that in those days, when treadmills or other 
appliances for hard labour were wanting, the prisoners 
were not always unemployed, for some were seen carrying 
about fowls, which they had been sent out to sell by the 
gaolers. 

After the usual rough riding in parts, we would bowl 
along comfortably in others, and chatting and smoking 
we passed the afternoon pleasantly enough. At the 
half-way house we had a good lunch. Having hitherto 
been unsparing in my complaints about the food in 
the Transvaal, I think I should say a good word for 
the excellent meal we had on our way to Pretoria. 
With a cigar there was nothing much left to desire. 
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The track, however, got rougher, and, if 1 may use the 
word, more “ bouldery,” shaking up our livers, and 
making things in the coach for the time unpleasant. 
Then a good drive on a level road brought us to the 
capital, one of the most delightful towns, I must say, 
which it has been my good fortune to visit. 

Arriving at the Fountain Hotel about six, we enjoyed 
a capital dinner, and made ourselves comfortable. There 
was a warmth about the place I liked, and the well-to-do 
look indicated a tolerably prosperous state of things. The 
truth is the Boers have thrived by the gold-seeking and 
the influx of English money. For the farms upon which 
gold had been found exceedingly high prices were given, 
and in consequence the value of property at Pretoria 
was greatly enhanced. Many of the Boers received for 
their farms sums of money they had never dreamt they 
would ever possess. Farms which but a few years 
previously had been bought for a mere song changed 
hands at startling figures. 

I was told that owners had sold out at figures ranging 
far up to £100,000 and beyond ; that indeed so common 
were £20,000 cheques that many a Boer valued his farm 
at not a penny less than that sum, although not an ounce 
of gold may have been found on it. And when he makes 
a haul he feels no temptation to speculate with it. He 
must invest it in land. So when one farm is sold he 
goes in country to look for another, or invests his money 
in property at Pretoria and its neighbourhood. 
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The next morning I had a dip in a pretty bathing 
nook overshadowed by willows, and then a look round. 
The streets are all at right angles, lined in many places 
with large gum trees; while the houses, neat and cosy, 
have well-kept gardens in front. In one of the pleasantest 
roads is prettily ensconced the English Cathedral, a brick 
building, say some seventy-five or eighty feet long by 
thirty feet wide,—I should say the smallest cathedral in 
the world. In the centre of the market-square is the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which cost £20,000, and is 
an ornament to the town. Arriving too early for service, 

I walked through the paddock beyond, to a grove of 
lovely peach and fig trees, in which also luxuriant wild 
flowers were growing. The fruit was not quite ripe, but 
there was abundance. 

I tasted the prickly pear, and it deserves its name. ’ 
You must carefully envelop it with a cloth or handker¬ 
chief, and cut open to get at the fruit inside; but if ever 
so little a prickle gets in the finger it seems to spread to 
both hands, and you suffer as though stung with nettles. 
The more you scratch the worse it spreads; and should 
you use the handkerchief to your face in which the pear 
has been wrapped you become a picture. I venture to say 
that you will never touch prickly pears again. 

There is a good club here, but I was comfortable 
enough at the hotel. My bedroom overlooked a tennis 
lawn (brown, not green), at one end of which were 
large willow trees, and verandahs all round. A friend 
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suggesting a drive, we drove in a Cape cart to a real 
Dutch farmhouse. The stolid-looking inmates, who 
severally shook us by the hand, gave us a welcome 
drink of milk, and left us to our own devices. Walking 
some distance, we saw a wonderful group of Euphorbia 
trees (“ Wunderboom ”), growing in a series of groups 
forming a circle, and looking at a distance like one tree. 
The path was through the orchard, in which peaches (not 
yet ripe), figs, and oranges were growing. On through 
fields of Indian corn higher than yourself, across a 
rivulet balancing oneself on a bamboo pole hardly three 
inches thick, and then emerging entered a hilly and 
fairly wooded country. Returning, my performance on 
the bamboo pole must have been amateurish, for I nearly 
fell in. It was fearfully warm, and we were glad to 
get back to the farm again, where we found our Dutch 
friends calmly seated exactly as we had left them. 
Everybody had to shake hands all round again on wishing 
them good-bye. 

The mode of carrying black babies is in the hollow 
of the mother’s back, and it would amuse you in these 
parts to see the heads of the infantile natives wobbling 
over the top of the blanket in which they are carried. 
The food the Kaffirs live on—mealy-meal porridge— 
isn’t bad. It tastes like the farinaceous food in use at 
home, and is really Indian corn. 

What detracts from your enjoyment here, if you be a 
man of business, is the slowness of the transit. At home 
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people cannot imagine, witli railways always at every 
turn, what it is getting about in the Transvaal. In 
particular in removing goods the delays seem never end¬ 
ing. Cases despatched from Port Elizabeth in Novem¬ 
ber had not turned up here in February, having been 
three months on the road. No one, however, seemed 
surprised, and it was no use grumbling. One had just 
to wait and smother impatience. Whether it be the 
climate that takes the energy out of the people, or the 
natural turn they have for taking things easy, I know 
not; but it seemed to me that time was no object at 
all to them, and that they made it a rule not to do 
to-day what they could put off till to-morrow. 

The delay, however, enabled me to see a good deal of 
the place and the surrounding country. 

The House of Legislature is in the market-square, but 
I had no opportunity of being present at a sitting. Mr. 
Mathers describes it as follows : “ At nine o’clock in the 
morning a little boy runs up a flag at the pavement 
corner. This is the national flag. It has, as it happens, 
three horizontal strips—red, white, and blue. The com¬ 
bination has not been unknown in Pretoria before ; this 
time there is a stripe down the side, the colour of this 
particular line being green. What signification, if any, 
the green stripe has alongside the English colours it is 
not for me to say. Weather-worn wooden rails partition 
off tbe verandah of the Parliament House into a space 
like a sheep pen. On the wall of this pen is fixed, at a 
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distance from prying eyes, a large black board, and on 
this are tacked what were once State papers. The docu¬ 
ments are in various stages of decomposition from long 
exposure, and the amount of printed matter still left of 
each ranges from a tiny dingy morsel fastened by a tack 
to some dirty torn leaves left fluttering in the wind. 
The subject-matter of each is hidden under the dust of 
ages. 

“ A bell rings at nine o’clock, and the fathers of the 
land—most of whom have been smoking a morning pipe 
on the verandah—saunter in to business. Listening to the 
minutes is dreary work, so the fathers may be left for 
an hour or two. Drop in by-and-by and you will see 
them all seated at tw'o green baize-covered, horse-shoe 
tables in a narrow apartment, sixty-five by twenty feet 
by fifteen feet high, the ceiling being nailed canvas, and 
the bare walls a clean whitewash with a blue dado. 

“ At one side of the room on a green carpeted dais, and 
at a raised desk also covered with green baize, sits the 
President in his green sash of office, showing jirominently 
on his big black coat. Above him is a little canopy, the 
drapery of which—the national colours—serves also as a 
border to surround an oil-painting representing the arms 
of the Eepublic. By the President’s side sits the Chair¬ 
man of the Eaad, Mr. Klopper, the member for Rusten- 
burg, who wears a toga. He is the first ‘ commoner ’ in 
the land. At the feet of Oom Paul, seated at a little 
table of his own, is Commandant General Joubert, a 
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popular and miglity man of valour, who, it is imagined, 
casts covetous eyes on the chair above him. 

“ The President taps the desk in front of him with a 
little hammer when he wants silence, and the whole 
scene when in repose—which it sometimes is—suggests 
a well-ordered auction sale, the President quickly asking 
for bids, while the company sit demurely studying what 
might be catalogues. 

“ But just now they are following the reading by the 
Clerk of the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Education. The question of the teaching of the higher 
branches of music springs suddenly to the front, and that 
enlightened member Mr. Birkenstock gets on his feet. 
He proceeds to argue vigorously in favour of such tuition, 
and he says that what he had heard in some of the 
schools reminded him of the ‘ symphonies of Beethoven,’ 
which he begged to remind his fellow-members he under¬ 
stood; But his fellow-members would have none of it. 
and there were sounds of dissent, which in the Transvaal 
Volksraad consist of guttural ejaculations and the shuffling 
of heavy feet on a matted floor. 

“ The President calls Mr. Birkenstock to order with 
raps on the desk from his hammer and his fist, and the 
monotonous reading of the educational report goes on 
until somebody moves and carries an adjournment of 
fifteen minutes for a smoke. The members get thirty 
shillings a day when serving their country in this way; 
but the esteemed wife of one of them thinks it a great 
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sliame that her good-man does not get more than the 
others, as he speaks more than they do. It is believed 
there would be no objection to voting him an allowance 
to speak less.” 

At the time of my visit a new House of Parliament 
was being built. 

President Kruger, who is sixty years of age, was born 
in Cape Colony, whence, when ten years old, he trekked 
with his father and mother into the Orange Free State, 
thence to Natal, and finally to the Transvaal, where the 
family ultimately settled. At seventeen Kruger was 
appointed Assistant Field-Cornet, and at twenty became 
Commandant of a district. Thirteen years later he 
was created Commandant-General of the Transvaal, and 
under President Burges became Vice-President, finally 
being elected President in 1883. 

Perhaps a word about the South African Republic, 
which is the official title of the Transvaal, may be 
useful here. The Republic was originally formed by 
part of the Boers who left the Cape Colony in 1835 
for Natal, but quitted that colony on its annexation 
to the British Crown. In 1852 the independence of the 
Transvaal was recognised by the British Government. 
In 1877, however, the Boers finding their own Republican 
Government impossible, it was put an end to, and on 
April 12th, 1877, it was annexed by the British minister 
for the Crown. 

Two years later—that is, in January 1879—disaffection 
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in the Transvaal added to public anxieties, and it became 
obvious that the Boers desired independence again. 
After the Majuba Hill disaster, it was announced in the 



PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


House of Commons that the following terms had been 
agreed to :—(1) The suzerainty of the Queen over the ' 
Transvaal was to be acknowledged ; (2) complete self- 
government was to be given to the Boers ; (3) control 
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over foreign relations was reserved ; (4) a British 
resident to be at the future capital ; (5) a Royal 
Commission, consisting of Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir H. De 
Villier, and Sir Hercules Robinson, to consider pro¬ 
visions for the protection of native interests, etc. The 
convention was ratified by the Yolksraad, October 1881. 
The British suzerainty, however, was much restricted 
by a convention in 1884. 

Statistical knowledge being as yet uncultivated in the 
Republic, it is difficult to collect any accurate information. 
The country has five times the area of Natal, and a 
white population large and increasing. Although the 
native population is estimated to be twice as numerous 
as that of Natal, its presence, scattered over so wide an 
area, does not attract observation, as do the native races 
in the contiguous colony. 

The discovery and development of the Transvaal gold 
fields could not have possibly happened at a more critical 
and opportune moment for both the Transvaal and the 
Government. Five years ago the finances of the Republic 
were in so bad a condition that the gravest fears were 
expressed by local politicians as to the possible con¬ 
sequences. They remembered what had happened nine 
years previously, when the financial affairs of the country 
had drifted into a similar condition of confusion and 
bankruptcy ; and they dreaded, if they did not foresee, 
the possibility of danger to their regained and dearly 
purchased independence. 
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Fortunately for the Republic, the dogged persistency 
of gold-seekers from Natal, and the subsequent operations 
of speculators from that colony, the Cape, and Kimberley, 
rescued the Government from the embarrassments that 
beset it, and all at once converted an impoverished into 
an overflowing exchequer. It has been reckoned that 
in January 1887 the receipts from special gold sources 
at Barberton and Witwatersrandt in the month had 
reached an amount of £15,000 respectively, representing 
an income for the month larger than that derived from 
other sources. It is true that since then the gold fever 
has passed away; but it is the opinion of those capable 
of judging that successful gold-mining is only a question 
of time, patience, energy, and well-directed effort. When 
adequate machinery has been erected, when railway 
facilities have been extended, and when proper amalga¬ 
mations have been effected, there is no reason why the 
Transvaal should not become as great a gold region as 
any in Australia. 

Periodically the market-square is crowded with Boer 
waggons, whose owners have trekked in to celebrate their 
Nachtmaal (Communion), of which it is their habit, in 
company with their wives and children, to partake four 
times a year. 

One of the pleasant walks in the vicinity is to the 
Fountains along the bottom of the hills by a stream ail 
the way. Beautiful wild flowers and ripe figs tempt one 
to linger. As you saunter along you come to a spring 
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bubbling up from the sand, and here for the first time 
in the country I had a drink of cold, clear water ; for 
this you had to go down on hands and knees, dipping 
your nose in to get it; and it was-most refreshing laving 
one’s face and hands in the cool water, though, to tell the 
truth, I got a nasty crick in my neck in bending down. 

At the office of the Government assayer you may see 
some remarkable specimens of gold-bearing ore. There 
is banket assaying from a half to ninety-two ounces of 
gold to the ton. Blocks yielding silver and copper, in 
one case fifty-eight per cent, of copper, and five hundred 
ounces of silver to the ton. There are also samples of 
sulphate of antimony giving eight ounces of gold to the 
ton, and a considerable quantity of silver. There is a 
sample of silver lead from Bronkhorst Spruit, showing 
seventy-two ounces of silver to the ton, and scores of 
specimens of gold quartz and coal. No one can visit 
Mr. Dawson’s laboratory without being impressed with 
the fact that in the Transvaal there is great mineral 
wealth, as yet barely touched. 

In the Volksraad there used to be, and no doubt are 
still, some very amusing scenes. On one occasion, says 
Baines, the progressive party wanted to pass some 
measure for the opening and improvement of the country. 
Their opponents, who were in a minority, resolved to 
u put the drag on.” And this they did by bringing to 
the front a long-forgotten statute, that all members 
should sit attired in black cloth suits and white necker- 
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chiefs. This had the immediate effect of disqualifying 
so many that the business of the House could not be 
legally conducted. An English member, however, who 
lived next door, slipped out and donned his Sunday best, 
with a collar and tie worthy of a Christy minstrel. 
Sending his coadjutors to his house to be rigged out from 
his accumulations of old black suits and white ties, they 
soon reappeared on the scene, and the sitting was resumed 
with an array that completely dismayed the anti-progres¬ 
sionists. 

Here is another of Baines’ stories, worth, I think, 
repeating, though in no respect relating to the 
Volksraad. A well-known medical man, who prided 
himself on his knowledge of thirteen or fourteen different 
languages, was interpreting into Dutch for an English¬ 
man, when some dispute arose. 

“ Oh ! ” said he, “ it is impossible to translate your 
barbarous idioms ; try me with some piece of pure 
English.” The witness immediately gave :— 

“ She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek.” 

The interpreter got on very well till he came to the 
last line, which he rendered thus : — 

v “ Vreet op Verdomde Wang.” 

“ I did not say damned cheek,” interposed the witness. 
" The word is damask.” 
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“ Oh ! ” said the interpreter, uc damagedthen it must 
be rendered thus : — • 

“ 1 Yrect op haar Ycrniclau Wang.’ ” 

To say that the Court was convulsed with laughter 
would be superfluous. 

It was after I left Pretoria that three men were 
brought there under arrest from Johannesburg, charged 
with taking part in the destruction of the Transvaal flag 
during President Kruger’s visit to the gold fields. The 
charge was afterwards found untenable, and the men 
were discharged ; but, inasmuch as they had been arrested 
in the dead of the night, and marched secretly to Pretoria, 
though it was obvious that at least one of them, an 
Englishman, was innocent, it may be inferred that the 
Fathers can be very unpleasant when they like, 'The 
pulling' down of the flag was a foolish act, aud those 
who did it did wrong; but why punish the in^bc&nt to 
save the trouble of an inquiry on the spot ? V 

The streets are properly macadamized, and the 
customary sluits and drains, which were formerly at 
either side of the roads, have been covered in. The 
barracks for the State artillery and the gaol occupy 
a prominent position. 

One of the excursions from Pretoruijfc -to Bronkhorst 
Spruit, the scene of an engagement between the Boers and 
the British troops in the war of 1880. The drive is one of 
eighty miles, a long distance to travel out of one’s wav'} 
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but in a light mail-cart, with good horses, the ground 
may be got over in seven or eight hours. Driving out 
of Pretoria, you pass by trees and fields and rose hedges 
that remind you of scenes in English country life. As 
you bowl along, the country looks fresh and green. It 
undulates for miles in grassy plains, here and there 
diversified by ranges of hills. About halfway the out- 
spanning on the veldt enables you to stretch your legs ; 
the rest of the distance is completed comfortably between 
five and six in the afternoon. 

Crossing Bronkliorst Spruit, the ground gradually 
rises; and on the right-hand side of the road, dotted here 
and there with mimosa and thorn trees, an eminence is 
formed, which was the point of advantage taken by the 
Boers in intercepting our troops en route from Lydenburg, 
and about to concentrate in Pretoria. The occurrences 
of that eventful day have been thus related by Dr. 
Matthews : “ The 94th Regiment, together with camp 
followers, numbering 267 souls in all, forming a caval¬ 
cade a mile and a quarter in length, was slowly dragging 
its way to Pretoria, when, on approaching Bronkliorst 
Spruit, at about half-past two o’clock in the afternoon of 
December 20th, 1880, certain mounted Dutch scouts were 
seen galloping along the top of a ridge near by. These 
men brought a message, requesting Colonel Anstruther, 
who was in command, not to advance any farther pending 
an answer from Sir Owen Lanyon to an ultimatum which 
had been sent him. This he refused, when without 
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further ado the Boers, about five hundred strong, opened 
at once a murderous fire upon our men, who were totally 
unprepared for so sudden an attack. Down the bullets 
rained like hail ; and our men, who lay on the ground 
without a particle of shelter, were picked off with deadly 
precision, until Colonel Anstruther, himself mortally 
wounded, and most of his officers hors de combat , seeing 
the day was lost, surrendered to the Boers, after a fight 
lasting just twenty minutes.” 

After inspecting the ground and the relative positions 
the Dutch and English occupied during this short but dis¬ 
astrous fight, we visited the two principal places where our 
fallen soldiers lie buried. The larger of these we found en¬ 
closed by a high stone wall, about eighteen yards long by 
twelve yards broad, and shaded by two beautiful mimosa 
trees. Here lay the last remains of fifty-eight non-com¬ 
missioned officers and men of the 94th Regiment, and one 
non-commissioned officer and one private Army Service 
Commissariat, killed, as the tombstone erected to their 
memory states, in action on December 20th, 1880. In 
another and smaller graveyard the officers who fell are 
buried. Neat little crosses at the head of each grave 
showed the burial-places of Lieutenant-Colonel P. K. 
Anstruther, Captain T. McSweeney, Captain N. McLeod 
Nairns, Lieutenant Id. A. C. Harrison, and E. T. Shaen 
Carter, Transport Staff. 

The long drive back to Pretoria is usually relieved by 
resting at some of the Dutch farms, where excellent fruit 
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and milk may be hack The farmers, though they may 
appear uncivil, arc not so in reality. Their patience is 
at times greatly tried by strangers. Some take un¬ 
pardonable liberties. What would English farmers say 
if stage passengers entered their gardens, and not only 
helped themselves to the fruit, but smashed trees, and 
made a playground of the place? There would be a 
scene. Well, the 'Dutch farmers have been caused so 
much annoyance by mean and vulgar strangers that it is 
scarcely surprising that the traveller on entering a Dutch 
farm notices that he is sometimes received with cold 
looks and scant courtesy. 

Having brought my visit to a close, I left Pretoria 
during the most continuous rain-storm I ever witnessed. 
It began about six or seven a.m., and in most of the streets 
the water rolled down in torrents, until they seemed like 
rivers. Crossing them in some places was quite an im¬ 
possibility, and my friends tried their best to dissuade 
me from starting, and some said the coach was sure to 
be stopped by the floods ; but, my determination being 
unshaken, at ten o’clock I started in a full coach for 
Johannesburg. Conversation naturally turned on the 
possibility of the flooding of Six-mile Spruit, as, should 
this be at all passable, the rest of our journey would be 
assured. As we arrived within sight necks were eagerly 
craned out of windows, and we were gladdened by the 
news that it could be forded, which I had already much 
doubted, seeing that on our way we had passed several 
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waggons stuck fast in muck smaller “ rivulets,” or 
spruits, as they are called here. We proved to have 
crossed not a minute too soon, as tike coach which tried 
the passage next, within about an hour, was stuck fast, 
the male passengers having to swim to land, the coach 
being ultimately pulled out by a team of oxen. I had 
heard of numerous accidents in crossing these swollen 
spruits, but was never so near being in one myself as 
upon this occasion. 

On arriving at Johannesburg I booked a seat in the 
coach for Natal. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

COACH TO BIGGAESBU EG. 

My next move was in the direction of Natal. The 
coach started at five in the morning, and we had to 
get up at four to catch it. It was a February morning, 
and quite dark as we crossed the market-square. There 
were two coaches starting, the other being for Kimberley. 
By lamplight our baggage was examined and excesses 
paid, mine being overweight, and the excess charge 
heavy. After much wrangling as to our places we 
were ultimately all seated, and after a flourish of the 
bugle the eight horses dashed away over the hills and 
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hollows of the streets. Our drivers guided the swaying 
vehicle, which humped us about like india-rubber dolls ; 
then came smoother tracks, and we gradually shook down 
into our places, and began to make acquaintance with 
those with whom we should be closely associated for the 
next few days. 

My neighbour (a London solicitor, with whom I 
made the voyage to the Cape, was a most pleasant and 
agreeable companion), three ladies, one little boy on 
the way to school at Durban, and three jolly young 
fellows comprised, with myself, the “ coach load.” 

I found the coach several degrees more comfortable 
than the coaches I travelled in from Kimberley and to 
Bloemfontein; but that is not saying much. It was a 
sort of brake, the passengers sitting along the sides 
and facing each other. It was very strongly built with 
massive wheels, and the springs were packed to lessen 
the force of the bumping. The luggage and mail-bags 
are loaded on shelves running on either side to pre¬ 
serve the balance. The driver sits on the front seat 
in the middle, the (very long) whip-liolder on the right, 
who points out the path the driver shall take, and is 
also “ boss of the show.” 

Presently the sun rose, the air becoming more balmy, 
and one’s spirits improved, while conversation became 
general. The time wore on until seven o’clock, when the 
horses were outspanned, and breakfast was announced at 
the wayside inn. The repast was not inviting, the choice 
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of viands being curried mutton, and steak with bacon. 
The latter I chose ; but the steak was tough as leather, 
and the bacon rancid and hard. A cup of tea washed it 
down; but the flies were numerous, and we were all glad 
to start again. The waiter at this hostelry was a small 
coolie boy of about ten, very soiled as to his clothing and 
general appearance. 

We reached the town of Heidelburg about nine o’clock; 
rather a nice place, with trees and gardens all about, and 
a very good clean-looking hotel, where we should have 
breakfasted with far greater comfort. After receiving 
the mails we again started on our way. At one of the 
outspanning stations we espied a nice orchard ; going 
into the Dutch farmhouse, we procured some fresh milk 
and a pailful of ripe peaches, which were delicious, and 
beguiled the tedium of travelling, which was further 
lightened by occasional songs and yarns from one or 
other of the passengers. 

About one o’clock we changed horses (now increased 
to ten, as the roads were getting more hilly), at a pretty 
farmhouse surrounded by a nice garden. Here we really 
enjoyed a good tiffin, consisting of a roast wild turkey 
(called phow), with vegetables, followed by a most 
capital pudding—a sort of light boiled currant pudding 
with sauce ; this repast, washed down by a bottle of 
German lager beer, was a very satisfactory one. From 
this until nine o’clock we had nothing, except a cup of 
coffee, until we arrived at Standerton, having travelled 
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some ninety-five miles. We got to this hostelry, called 
the “Blue Peter,” thoroughly tired out and almost 
famished. After some delay our host showed us to our 
rooms for a wash and brush-up, which having done we 
adjourned to look for our dinner. A suggestion that we 
had better lock up our rooms, as the coach passengers 
coming in presently might be inclined to appropriate 
them, led to some discussion, seeing that our apartment 
was for three sleepers, and one had already gone to 
roost ; we determined not to lose our chance, and 
speedily locked up the room and its occupant. Although 
tired, our party was very cheerful and jolly. On the 
soup appearing and being served, every one called out, 
expressing great disappointment, as it proved to be a 
weak, watery, and greasy arrangement, with beans,, 
called “ bean soup.” I never have tasted this before, and 
don’t wish to again. Now for the piece de resistance — 
roast mutton—also tough, hard, stringy, and leathery; 
we were still unsuccessful in appeasing our appetites, the 
cheese and butter being equally bad. Calling for a “ B. 
and S.,” myself and friend simultaneously drank, and 
looking round on the company with such wry faces, as 
the stuff tasted more like diluted paraffin and water, the 
whole party burst into a loud and hearty laugh. Alas ! 
the “ Blue Peter ” of Standerton was a mistake, as we 
had been previously told by friends travelling, and have 
heard many complaints since. We “ roasted ” the land¬ 
lord and manager consumcdly, one asking was there a 
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landrost (magistrate) in the town. “Yes,” said he. 
“ Then I’m sure the butcher who was responsible for 
killing that very aged sheep ought to be taken before 
him to-morrow morning and have six months.” u Have 
you a laundress?” the landlord was asked. “ Oh yes.” 
“ Then why don’t you have the linen washed ? ”—the 
napery on beds and table being of the most soiled ap¬ 
pearance. We then appeased our feelings by a calm 
smoke and turned in, to sleep soundly until awakened 
by the bugle about four o’clock to start once more. 

There had been considerable rain in the night, and 
the driver reported Yaal River to be impassable for some 
time, at which news we all imprecated, not loudly, but 
deeply, insisting on his going on. After some persuasion 
he agreed to send a man on horseback to see whether 
a passage could be found, and eagerly we watched his 
return. Yes, it could be forded. So off with our ten 
horses we galloped. It was a ticklish job getting across, 
but safely on the other side we laughed at our difficulties. 
Through very heavy roads till we drew up at Vietpoort 
for breakfast, which was very passable, and much enjoyed 
after our privations of the previous night. 

We were now getting towards the borders of the 
Transvaal, and consequently the country changed from 
the undulating veldt to more hilly and mountainous 
regions. We stopped about noon to exchange passengers 
to and from Barberton, and then downhill to Coldstream, 
after which we were in the Colony of Natal. High on 
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the right hand stood Majnba Hill, noted for the disastrous 
rout of British troops by the Boers in the war of 1881. 
Here was pointed out the slope which the Boers ascended, 
and on the other side the steep down which our regiments 
retreated, losing heavily under the unerring rifle-shooting 
of the Dutchmen. The question on all hands was, How 
did it occur ? 

While waiting for a change of horses let me give 
here an account of the disasters at Laing’s Nek and on 
Majuba Hill. 

On January 24th, 1881, Sir George Colley, having 
made a laager at Newcastle, and provisioned it for 
thirteen days, determined to march into the Transvaal. 
He had collected 1,500 men, a force which he obviously 
deemed sufficient, otherwise he would have waited for 
reinforcements, then expected from England daily. To 
put them in the field, however, it would take a month, 
and being unwilling to remain inactive, Sir George Colley 
ordered his column of 1,500 men to advance. 

The actual number of Boers in the field is not known, 
but the best opinion seems to put their whole available 
fighting force at from 6,000 to 8,000 men, of whom 
there were parties at Potcliefstroom, Pretoria, Wakker- 
strom, Lydenberg, and other places. They were all 
mounted, but had no artillery, with the exception of one 
gun which was at Potchefstroom, and were armed with 
rifles only, having neither swords nor bayonets. 

On the following day the British column arrived at 
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the Ingogo River without opposition, and were then 
within four miles of the Boer patrols. After crossing the 
river the advance was stopped by rains, and the column 
encamped four miles from Laing’s Nek, where the enemy 
were supposed to be from 2,000 to 3,000 strong, until 
the 28tli. On the morning of that day Sir George 
Colley moved from camp to attack the Boers. The 
attack, however, was repulsed with heavy loss, including 
Colonel Deane, of the 58th, and six other officers, and 
some eighty men killed and a hundred wounded. 
Dr. Matthews, who visited the spot, says : u At Laing’s 
Nek there were two sky-lines. There was a ridge 
running out and sloping down from the main sky-line, 
and between this apparent sky-line and the main sky-line 
was a ravine full of Boers, who were waiting for our 
soldiers to appear on the ridge of the lower sky-line. 
When the 58th Regiment charged up and reached this 
ridge, they were checked by the Boers in the ravine, 
and driven back. About three hundred yards beyond 
the point gained by the 58th was the main sky-line, 
and behind this was (not visible even from Majuba 
Mountain) the main camp of the Boers. The shelling, 
therefore, which was the real, and ought to have been the 
easily victorious, arm of the English forces, was blindly 
delivered, and either went over the heads of the Boers in 
the ravine, or was wrongly directed altogether to the left. 
When the Boers showed themselves, the shells fell in 
amongst them ; but a retreat had been sounded.” 
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It was at Laing’s Nek that Colley suffered his first 
defeat. The second was on the plateau of Schuins 
Hooghte. On February 7th, making a reconnaissance 
that morning with 273 men of the 60th Rifles and 38 
men of the mounted squadron from Mount Prospect, 
Colley was virtually lured to his destruction. The Boers 
retired before his advance, until having decoyed our 
troops to Schuins Hooghte, a high and perfectly 
unsheltered plateau, they opened a galling fire from the 
other side of the valley which intervened—a perfectly 
safe position for them. This was at 10.15 a.m., and 
until sundown our soldiers were nothing more or less 
than English targets for Dutch bullets. The field-guns 
which Colley brought with him were useless ; he had 
nothing to fire at but rocks, the Boers finding most 
excellent cover. The horses were shot down at the 
guns, the mules at the ambulance waggons—nothing 
living was safe for a moment from the unerring aim of 
the Boers. The stone is pointed out near the centre 
of the plateau where Colley, Essex, and Wilkinson took 
cover most of the day. Wilkinson, a brave young fellow, 
was drowned the same night in the Ingogo, when 
pluckily returning with comforts for the wounded. The 
river had become a sweeping torrent, owing to the storm 
of rain which had been raging for some time previous. 
The poor fellows left on the plateau in the rain were 
totally deserted except by one or two comrades, Colley 
having made good his retreat in the night with his 
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troops and guns to Mount Prospect. And thus ended 
his second defeat. 

On February 26th Sir George Colley ordered the 
advance to Majuba Hill. It was at night, and the 
English soldiers toiled up laden with ammunition and 
accoutrements from 9.30 p.m. to near daybreak. The 
top is described as like a large soup-plate, sinking down 
all round from the sides and flat at the bottom, so that 
no troops resting in the centre could see an enemy 
advancing up the sides of the mountain, “ The first 
intimation,” said one who was present, “ of the attack 
of the Dutch was from the consternation which seized 
every one, when the Boers, who had gained the summit 
from the Transvaal side, poured in their first deadly 
general volley.” There appears, however, to have been 
desultory firing since daybreak. The first volley at once 
created such a panic that a regular stampede commenced, 
which the officers tried in vain to stop. Many of the 
men jumped down or fell headlong on perpendicular 
rocks below, some as much as forty feet in height. 
Among the killed was Sir George Colley. The Boers 
were astonished at their success. Our losses were 6 
officers killed, 9 wounded, and 6 prisoners ; non-com¬ 
missioned officers and men—86 killed, 125 wounded, and 
53 prisoners. 

The official reasons given for the loss are : (1) The 
slopes below the brow of the plateau were too steep to 
be reached by our fire, and cover existed up to the brow. 
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(2) The rocky ridge we occupied in second line, though 
the best we had time to hold, did not cover more than 


COLONEL G. P. COLLEY. 

(From a photograph by Messrs. Maull <$• Co., London.) 

fifty yards to its front, as the plateau rolled continuously 
to the brow. (3) The men were too exhausted to 
entrench, and hardly fit to fight. (4) When the Boers 
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gained the last ridge ours had to descend almost im¬ 
passable slopes, and many were shot in doing so. 

In the cemetery at Mount Prospect are the tombstones 
of Sir George Colley and Colonel Deane. In the back¬ 
ground is Majuba Hill. This is the simple chronicle:— 

“SIR GEORGE COLLEY, K.C.M.G., 

H.M. COMMSSNR. FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 

GOVERNOR OF NATAL, 

AND MAJOR-GENERAL COMMANDING TIIE FORCES, 

BORN 1ST NOVEMBER, 1835, 

DIED 27TH FEBRUARY, 1881, IN HIS 4G'TH YEAR. 

‘ O for thy voice to sooth and bless— 

What hope of answer or redress ? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil.’ ” 

The other— 

‘‘COLONEL BONAR MILLETT DEANE, 

LATE 19th REGT., 

WHO FELL IN ACTION AT LAING’s NEK, 

AT THE HEAD OF A STORMING PARTY, 

TEN YARDS IN FRONT OF THE FOREMOST MAN.” 

On again starting we drove along the roughest bit of 
road I have ever experienced ; we literally had to hold 
on tight to prevent our being shaken to pieces. How the 
post-waggons stand the awful bumps is a marvel to me. 1 
But they are specially built for the purpose, and come 
through all right—of course, occasionally with an upset, j 
How you can understand how furniture and glass get j 
so smashed in transit up-country ; being conveyed in long 
springless waggons, which sometimes go crash over a hole i 
in the road two feet or two feet six inches deep. We j 
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met hundreds of ox-waggons going towards Johannesburg, 
laden with machinery and cases of furniture, wine, 
spirits, also a vast quantity of timber. About three 
o’clock we lunched at a pretty little hotel, just under 
Prospect Mountain, and within sight.of Majuba, jogging 
on again till we reached the Ingogo River. Here we 
procured some fruit, consisting of pineapples, peaches, 
and grapes, most welcome and refreshing. Fording the 
river we went up a steep hill, the scene of another fight. 
Although particularly interesting, this day’s ride was 
depressing, witnessing, as we did, three scenes of disaster 
to our brave troops, who invariably render such a 
different account of themselves. Nothing more of note 
this day until we arrived at Newcastle about seven 
o’clock, a very prettily situated town in the hollow, and 
with nice gardens and trees about. 

Dinner was served, and proved exceedingly good, the 
waiters being small coolie boys, from seven to twelve 
years of age, dressed in clean white jackets ; notwith¬ 
standing their youth, they waited most dexterously. After 
a rest on the verandah and a cigar, I turned into bed 
thankfully. 

On this the third day of our trip we were up by five, 
and started by six o’clock. Previous to starting, our 
driver stated he could not take all the luggage, having 
additional passengers, but promised that it should come 
on by post-cart carrying mails, and be at Biggarsburg 
before the train started. Very unwillingly I parted 

11 
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company with my three packages; hut as others were in 
the same predicament I felt somewhat comforted. Just 
outside of Newcastle was pointed out to me a small farm¬ 
house where Mr. Rider Haggard resided some years. We 
breakfasted at a wayside inn called “ Ben Lomond.’ 5 
Very poor viands; the everlasting scraggy chop and curried 
mutton, washed down by third-rate coffee or tea ; Swiss 
milk instead of the real thing. Although with most 
abundant pasturage without cost, very rarely indeed do 
people here keep cows, being too lazy and indolent to look 
after them. At one of the outspanning stations I saw a 
very clean-looking and bright baby in the arms of a Kaffir 
girl. Being naturally fond of children 1 made signs to 
the child, and ultimately took it for a minute or two, at 
which it was much delighted ; but when I had to give 
it up it objected strongly, and made quite a noise when 
replaced in the arms of its dusky little nurse. 

By twelve o’clock we came in sight of Biggarsburg, 
the end of our coach ride ; and before we did so a number 
of ox-waggons proclaimed the fact that we were approach¬ 
ing some busy centre. It was a welcome sight, and 
with further signs of civilization in the shape of a rail¬ 
way to Natal. This same railway is in progress all the 
way to Coldstream, on the border of the Transvaal; no 
farther at present, as Paul Kruger (the President) is 
not in favour of railways, and the only concession is 
one to come from Lelagoa Bay. 

Arrived at Biggarsburg, I anxiously awaited the 
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arrival of the post-cart, which on unloading I found had 
brought two of my packages ; the other, a small box 
containing my papers, writing case, and so forth, was 
missing, the absence of which would cause me much 
trouble and inconvenience, and was most annoying. I 
went to the two drivers, who had no answer except that 
it should be sent by next conveyance. I then sought the 
agent, who was profuse in his apologies, but assured me 
it would be all right. This was but cold comfort, as I 
know the happy-go-lucky ways of South Africa. I wired 
back to Newcastle, which seemed all I could do. This 
incident rather upset me; my lunch, consequently, was 
not a success, especially as we had to hurry to catch 
the train starting at two o’clock. 

I secured a compartment with four other fellow- 
passengers from the coach, and in a few minutes after 
we left the station, glad enough to have entered upon 
the last stage of the journey. The country through 
which the train passed was at first mountainous, and 
the ridges seemed richly clothed with vegetation. Then 
on a lower level the evidence of cultivation presents 
itself. Flowing water and luxuriant foliage were an 
agreeable change from the everlasting veldt of the 
Transvaal, and as the train wound round the slopes new 
beauties of landscape came in sight. We crossed the 
Tugela River several times, catching a view of some 
lovely spots of country. The recent rains had filled 
the river, and it was flowing st ongly and swiftly along; 
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and for hours, indeed until dark, we watched the changing 
scene. 

Then when we could see no longer we had the carriage 
arranged as sleeping apartments—one each side, with 
mattress, pillow, sheets, and blankets. Supper followed 
between seven and eight. Then a weed and a chat, and 
we turned in for the night, the train continuing its 
journey eastward. We all slept soundly and well on 
board the train till sunrise, and as we looked out the 
carriage window it seemed as though we had passed into 
another region. The wild mountain ranges were for 
behind, and we had passed into a habitable country. 
The signs of tillage were everywhere ; fruit trees and 
vegetables and hundreds of wild plants caught the eye 
as the train moved swiftly on. Here and there nestled 
neatly balconied houses ; gardens and pretty plantations 
came in sight ; and in and out a perfect maze of tropical 
plants the train wound, till at last we beheld again the 
sea. 

Before reaching the station the windings and turnings 
of the train had been so perplexing that the geography 
of the place puzzled me. I knew that I had arrived at 
the Royal Hotel, Durban ; but to have picked out the 
course on the map would have been a feat I should not 
have attempted. 




DURBAN, THE SEAPORT OF NATAL. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

DURBAN, NATAL. 

Durban, as everybody knows, is not the capital of Natal, 
! the seat of government being Maritzburg; but, arriving 
1 here first, I may as well say something about it before 
\ going farther. I found myself in very comfortable quarters 
; at the Royal. My bedroom is pleasantly placed in a cool 
( courtyard at the back, and one is tempted to lounge in 
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easy willow chairs rather than encounter the heat out¬ 
side. One is reminded of an Indian hotel by the appear¬ 
ance of the servants. They are Hindoos, dressed in white 
shirting, with yellow silk waistband, and large pugaree 
wound round their heads. The chief butler, who received 
us on entering, salaamed with great gravity, and handed 
us over to his subordinates. 

That there should be so many Hindoos in Natal sur¬ 
prised me ; but it appears that many of them have been 
introduced by the Government, as they are willing to 
enter into contracts to serve continuously, which the 
native black, Zulu, or common Kaffir, will not. Both 
the Zulus and Kaffirs object to engagements for any 
length of time, and in consequence the waiters at the 
hotels and clubs and those in domestic service are mostly 
Hindoos. 

One peculiarity of the Colony, I may mention at the 
outset, is that every town takes its name from some 
person associated in some way with the development of 
the Colony. Durban, for instance, takes its name from 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban, a former governor ; and Maritz- 
burg, or rather Pietermaritzburg, owes its compound 
name to two Boer leaders—namely, Pieter Retief, and 
Gerrit Maritz. Surrounding the town of Durban are 
hills called the Berea, from which the Natalians get a 
fine view of their really charming town. In the early 
morning or at sun-down the scene leaves an impression, 
delightful and abiding, of calm and beauty. The Berea 
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is the residential part of Durban ; and on the heights 
are well-built verandahed villas and cottages, with pretty 
gardens and ample shade. There the Natalian enjoys his 
morning or evening pipe. As he sits smoking and reading, 
maybe, “he is in the midst of a scene of holy and serene 
peace, which is interrupted only by the occasional chatter 
of monkeys, as they leap from tree to tree in little armies, 
enjoying their matutinal or nocturnal gambols, as the 
case may be.” The breeze blows cool from the sea, and 
even in the hotter months nothing like oppressiveness is 
felt. Those who live there in the winter months say the 
weather is lovely. 

I had a delightful walk on Sunday morning on the 
headland called the “Bluff.” This, a long wooded range, 
juts into the sea, and trends away into the distance. On 
the extremity stands the lighthouse. The bay is really 
beautiful. Near the head-waters is a group of tiny 
islands, where the coolies catch fish, and where also picnic 
parties spend time agreeably. Flowing into the bay 
from the west and north-west are the rivers Umbelo, 
Umhlatazan, and Manzie-manyam. Farther north are 
the Congella flats and mangrove thickets, in which the 
sea-fowl find shelter ; and on the southern edge of the 
bay is the town, presenting in a picturesque plain many 
attractive features. 

A comparison between what Durban was thirty years 
ago and what it was the other day was drawn by the 
Natal Mercantile Advertiser on the occasion of the 
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laying of the foundation stone of the new town-hall. 
Thirty years ago there was no drainage, and waggons 
were outspanned and cattle kraaled in the thoroughfares. 
The place was swampy, and the water from the wells 
undrinkable. “Horses,” says the writer, “were kept, but 
there were no traps, and merchants, like their ancestors, 
went to the city with saddle-bags and samples, and 
brought back gold fastened round their waists in leather 
belts, the journey each way usually occupying two 
days. It is difficult to believe that all this primitive 
and undeveloped life, these evidences of roughing it 
in the truest and most unkind sense, could in a 
concrete form have constituted Durban twenty-nine years 
ago. 

“ When we call to mind the grandly lengthened Smith 
Street and West Street, and the flourishing Pine Terrace 
and Commercial Road, with the numerous cross streets 
and roads, mauy of which are properly hardened, and 
in which paving is proceeding briskly, and the public 
gardens in place of the sandy market-square, and the 
fully planned public parks ; when we think of the con¬ 
tinuous rows of extensive warehouses, of stores, and of 
houses which line these streets, of the fact that the 
population of Durban of all sorts is now nearly fifteen 
thousand, of the seven churches and twelve chapels 
within the borough, of the splendid Theatre Royal, of 
the railway facilities, of the harbour works and improve¬ 
ments, and that the number of ships visiting this port 
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during the past year was as nearly as possible four hun¬ 
dred, the value of the imports in the same period being 
£2,213,538, while the exports were worth £731,809 ; 
when we recollect—not an unimportant factor when 
considering the prosperity of the borough—that the 
average receipts on Saturdays alone of the collective 
canteens and hotels are £250, that the valuation of free¬ 
hold property in the borough is £1,883,822 or close upon 
£2,000,000, and that the receipts of the corporation 
during the last municipal year were £53,697,—we shall 
probably form a tolerably correct conception of the in¬ 
creased and increasing importance of Durban/’ 

The town-hall—the foundation stone of which was at 
that time laid—has since been built, and it is a stately 
building, which with pardonable pride the good folks of 
Durban show you. I should perhaps say that Durban 
may be regarded as in three parts. The Point and 
Addington are one; then there is the business quarter ; 
and the residential part on the Berean heights. The 
streets are laid out at right angles ; and the principal 
thoroughfare, West Street, is broad and well built, paved? 
and lighted. On the shipping side the wharves are solid, 
broad, and laid with rails, and there are all the appliances 
required in an extensive trade. 

The fruit is both good and abundant, the pine-apples 
in particular being plentiful and cheap, and one is 
tempted in the thirst-creating heat to indulge somewhat 
freely in this delicious fruit. The heat was very great. 
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What it was in the sun I don’t know, but it was 90° in 
the shade. I was glad to rig myself out in a suit of 
white duck to go about in, and this I bought uncommonly 
cheap. Mosquitoes ? Yes ; but in getting into bed I took 
care that not even the most artful should get admittance 
within the mosquito net, and they didn’t trouble me 
much during the day. 

The hospitality of the Natalians seemed unbounded. 1 
certainly got a good share of it. There was open house 
to me at half-a-dozen places. The club is an extremely 
well-appointed establishment; and need I say that the 
champagne cup, prepared and iced by one skilled in 
the making of cups, was very welcome ? What with 
delightful drives and pleasant evenings, and much to 
see and do, the time passed very pleasantly. 

What would at once strike you is the predominance of 
the black race over the white. Throughout the Colony 
this is very marked. The proportion is about fourteen 
to one. In Durban, however, there are more whites than 
blacks. I hardly know what is the proportion, but I 
should say that it is considerable. Nevertheless, there 
are many blacks, for whichever way you turn colour 
manifests itself. And it would amuse you to see some 
of the “ boys ”—natives of all ages—in domestic service ; 
in particular those who take the little white children 
about. They take great care of and amuse them, and in 
this respect they are better than any English servants 
I have known. There is a catching cheerfulness one 
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•likes, even when kept pretty hard at work. In, for 
instance, moving about large things they always sing a 
song, and all keep time. When any big cases were 
moved twelve “ boys ” were at work ; it was so very 
funny I stood and watched them, one leading off and 
the others joining in chorus. It is more a sort of chant 
than a song, and over and over again the same strain, 
the perspiration the while streaming off them in the 
hot sun. 

As a health resort I should say Durban surpasses most 
African towns; but, not being a medical authority, I had 
better consult a professional man and embody his opinion 
in these pages. Dr. Bonnar, jun., who for some years 
has been in practice in Durban, writes in Dr. Fuller’s 
book the following: “ During the winter months, April 
to September, the climate of Durban is most enjoyable, 
though compared with the more inland and higher 
localities its percentage of atmospheric moisture is con¬ 
siderable. This averaged 74 per cent, during the year 
1886, the thermometer registering for these months about 
67° Fahr., the mean maximum being 78° Fahr., and the 
mean minimum 37° Fahr. 

“ Like all districts of Natal, Durban has its dry season 
during the winter, when we have six months of bright, 
clear, sunny weather, varied by occasional downpour of 
rain. . . . Looking more especially at the adaptability of 
Durban and the Natal coast belt generally for phthisical 
cases, they cannot hold a first place as compared with 
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such localities as Howick, Estcourt, or Ladysmith. The 
summer months are especially trying ; but cases under 
my care have proceeded favourably, and some excej)- 
tionally so, during the winter season. Those who dread 
a low thermometric register may be advised to locate 
themselves near Durban between the months of April 
and September, and then they can with advantage proceed 
to a more elevated and drier district. Some patients, 
whose condition has hurried them from the mother 
country, have to my knowledge been able, after a few 
years’ residence in Durban, to return to England, and with 
care stand its climate comparatively well.” 

I cannot help thinking that both in commercial and 
municipal enterprises Durban is likely to be in a few 
years’ time the foremost town in South Africa. Its 
progress has been immense, and it is still striding on 
wisely, building and planting and adding to the town’s 
improvements. 







After spending ten days very agreeably at Durban, for 
which I am largely indebted to my good friends there 
set out with one of them to pay a flying visit to Pieter¬ 
maritzburg. This, the capital town of the Colony, may 
be reached by road, a distance of fifty-four miles, or 
by rail seventy-two. We preferred, I need hardly say, 
the railroad, which for some little distance runs along 
shore, and then turns hi: 


to a height of 2,080 feet above sea-level, and the curves 
and gradients following each other seem innumerable. 
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13ut there is so much delightful landscape seen from the 
carriage window, that what would otherwise he a tedious 
is really a very pleasant journey. The slopes, thick with 
grass, and the beautifully wooded and watered country 
between the ranges of hills westward, refresh the eye 
after resting long on the coast lands. The ground is 
very broken ; you see hill and dale, and towering moun¬ 
tain, and forests of trees, and over all varying hues of 
green. 

From Botha’s Hill station you see over the open 
country, and inhale a fine, genial air. Pietermaritzburg, 
usually called Maritzburg, lies in a basin in the distance, 
and ere long the red-tiled houses and the stately public 
buildings of the capital come within view, and in a few 
minutes you are at the station, wondering whether you 
are in a Hutch or an English town. Behind, the lands 
rise immediately to nearly 4,000 feet, and extending 
beyond are the Drakensberg Mountains, rising here and 
there to an altitude of 9,500 feet. 

The streets of the town are generally laid out in right 
angles and parallel lines, and in many cases planted with 
shade trees. One soon gathers the impression that there 
is much care and comfort in the place. Everything 
looked clean and cheerful. “ A pretty bridge takes us 
over a river skirted with trees, upon which we meet 
pedestrians in Bond Street attire, well-mounted eques¬ 
trians, far more fashionably dressed than our friends at 
Durban, and equipages well appointed in every respect. 
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The residents choose this road whereon to take their 
constitutional exercise before dinner, and here they may 
be seen taking such exercise in its various forms.” 

There are the usual institutions one would look for at the 
seat of government. Among these are the Victoria Club, 



VICTORIA BRIDGE, ENTRANCE TO PIETERMARITZBURG FROM SOUTH. 

the reading-rooms and public libraries, a swimming bath, 
botanic and horticultural societies, and friendly societies. 

The Parliament House is a line building, and the 
internal arrangements are excellent. In the courtyard 
in front of the public buildings is an obelisk, erected as 
a memorial to the men who fell in the Langalibalele 
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struggle. There is a hospitable club; and in Church Street, 
the principal thoroughfare, the overhanging verandahs to 
the shops present to people shopping a welcome shade. 

Bishop Colenso used to preach at the cathedral, and 
when he did I was told the church was crowded. Those 
who have heard him say that “his noble and commanding 
presence, an attraction in itself, added greatly to the 
fascination of his eloquence.” Of course opinions differed 
as to his views; but it was difficult, says one who heard 
him, “ seeing and hearing him, to realize the opposition 
with which he was met, or to comprehend the pre¬ 
sumption, I might say the snarling, that characterized 
the majority of his revilers.” The Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, and other bodies have their churches and 
chapels in the city; indeed, in respect of places of worship, 
there appears to be no deficiency. 

One meets here ipp-country sheep farmers, sportsmen, 
Englishmen en route to the hunting fields of the Trans¬ 
vaal, Zululand and Zambesi merchants, an officer or so, 
the members of the Legislative Chamber, and various 
types of the globe-trotter. In his book on South Africa, 
Mr. J. Stanley Little presents two views of society here, 
which differ in some respects so widely that I have ex¬ 
tracted them. The first is this : “ The inhabitants of 
Maritzburg are a kindly, hospitable race, and they spare 
no pains to find amusement for a visitor. To-day they will 
drive you out to the Umgeni Falls or the Table Moun¬ 
tain; to-morrow they will be your cicerone to the volunteer 
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shooting butts. They will organize private theatricals,, 
balls, tennis matches ; in fact, if you behave yourself, 
they will do anything for you. The inference is obvious. 
There are a great many men of good fortune ; there is 
also a clique of Britishers, well-born and well-bred, and 
who, having sowed their wild oats too freely in England, 
are sent here to settle down and reform.” 

Here is Mr. Little’s other picture : “ The capital has 
many a tale of gay and reckless adventure to tell. It is a 
rendezvous of broken-down spendthrifts, and of damaged 
reputations generally. Copious materials for three-volume 
novels might be gleaned there. People are pointed out 
to you on all hands with sad, sad histories. The finger 
of scorn has hunted them down, and they have come 
here to hide their frailties from a world they can no 
longer look in the face. To the man who tempers justice 
w r ith mercy, who judges not that he be not judged, who 
bewails the fatal weaknesses of human nature, the aching 
regrets and hot tears of remorse shed in plenty in Maritz- 
burg will excite at least his pity. Others, with minds 
better balanced perhaps, will see in all this suffering the 
retributive hand of Providence, and they will in nowise 
allow it to mitigate the feelings of contempt and loathing 
with which they regard the sinners and their sins. The 
world only, hears the half of the tales of these poor 
mortals who have sinned against God and man. I was 
very soon initiated into the details of one of these un¬ 
fortunate romances. Unon the bridge before mentioned 
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stood a gallant. Leaning affectionately upon his arm 
was a lady, whose face had but to be seen once to be 
remembered ever. They were resting against the but¬ 
tresses, looking into the stream below; and as the setting 
sun threw its sheen upon them, I thought I had rarely 
seen a more happy or appropriate couple. A fellow- 
passenger, who knew, or kindly professed to know, the 
whole history of the couple, whispered half-a-dozen 
sentences into my car, which at once dispelled my illu¬ 
sion. The canker was in those roses, and had eaten 
deep down. Turning from the marred .picture with re¬ 
flections more or less appropriate to the occasion, I 
became aware that we were passing what at first I took 
to be a mellow churchyard ; but no, it was a modern 
cemetery.” 

Were I asked to add a word to this, I should say that 
Maritzburg has no monopoly of “ sad histories,” and 
that, so far as I was able to judge, the residents were 
taking an active and healthy interest in every movement 
worth helping forward. It is just possible that Mr. 
Stanley Little may have had a touch of c( liver,” and, if 
so, was not likely to look at the bright side of things. 
No doubt many of the people here have a good deal of 
time on their hands, but then there are others who find 
no lack of employment. Wool washing or scouring and 
hydraulic pressing go on here. So does leather curing. 
The Pietermaritzburg tannery is, I am told, successful, 
colonial-grown bark (Acacia viollissima ) being chiefly 
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i used. There are turnery works, at which furniture of 
i a kind is produced. 

Perhaps it may be useful to say what the timber- 
yielding plants of Natal are. The best known are 
yellow-wood, a species of yew ( Podocarpus elongata) ; 
sneeze-wood, of the horse chestnut tribe ( Pteroxylon 
utile ) ; stink-wood, a laurel ( Laurus bullata ), black 
iron-wood, an olive ( Ole a latifolia ) ; white iron-wood, 
allied to the rues ( Vepris lanceolccta ) ; and essen-wood, 
the South African ash ( Eckebergia capensis ). It has 
been reported by a forestry commission that there are 
over two million acres of timber forest and thorn jungle 
in Natal. It is lamentable, however, to add that, owing 
to ignorance, these forests are becoming rapidly thinned. 
Young trees are destroyed both by natives and colonists. 
The importance of preserving existing forests, and of 
promoting the planting of fresh timber of economical 
and possibly exportable value, has forced itself on public 
attention. At first returns from such an enterprise arc 
so slow that it can only be followed up as an adjunct 
to other farming. The Government aid by distributing 
plants and seeds, but there is still much to be done to 
assist private enterprise. 

With regard to education and the provision made by 
Government, there can be no reasonable grumbling. 
There are two high schools, one at Pietermaritzburg, and 
the other at Durban. These are designed to supply the 
highest education which may be called for at present. 
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To meet the more general demand of the community for 
elementary education, there are four model primary and 
five primary schools distributed through the chief towns. 
There are two each at Pietermaritzburg and Durban, 
and one each at Yerulam, Greytown, Ladysmith, liich- 
mond, and Newcastle. It is probable that by this time 
one has been erected at Estcourt, and another at Pinetown. 
In addition to these there are perhaps forty or more 
private institutions in receipt of Government grants, and 
subject to Government supervision. 

One or two excursions in the neighbourhood and a little 
distance beyond made my visit very enjoyable; that to 
the falls of Umgeni was extremely interesting. By 
taking the train in the morning yon can easily get back 
in the afternoon. The river near Howick has worn its 
way through piles of columnar basalt to an apse of rock, 
over which the water pours into the broad, deep pool 
below. There are various measurements of the height 
given, but I believe 330 feet to be correct. You can 
walk round on the high-level and see the foils from a 
certain distance across the chasm ; or you can climb 
down and up the Kaffir path, and see them from the 
bottom. The view from the rocks is very fine ; and, if 
ever the opportunity offers, see the falls from this point. 

The railway continues its tortuous courses to a spot 
called Highlands, 132 miles from Durban. It there 
reaches its highest point, just one mile above sea-level. 
Its most rapid curve is 1 in 300, and its steepest gradient 
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is 1 in 30. Nor are rapid curves and steep gradients 
exceptional ; they are continual, and often the curve and 
gradient are at their worst together. The gauge is 
3 ft. 6 ins., and the rails steel, weighing 45 lbs. to 
the yard. All these curves, gradients, weights, and 
measures are of importance, as they most naturally 
govern the extent to which the Colony will be able to 
make use of its railway, particularly as regards its coal. 

These railway facts were given by the contractor for 
the line to Mr. J. J. Aubertin, who saw a good deal of 
Natal a year or two before my visit. He was travelling 
through the Colony leisurely. I was not; consequently 
I could get little more than a glimpse of the country 
round. I had heard of an agricultural settlement about 
six miles from Maritzburg, at a place called Wilgefontein; 
and this settlement had, I was informed, been singularly 
successful. 

In 1879 a farm of 5,471 acres had been bought by 
the Land and Immigration Board, an authority created 
to provide for the introduction of artisans, mechanics, 
domestic servants, and general labourers. After the 
farm had been purchased, twenty-one families entered 
on occupation, of whom seventeen remain. Their 
condition and prospects were very favourably reported 
upon by a commission appointed by Government. 
According to that report, in May 1885 there were 590 
acres under cultivation, mostly in cereal crops for the 
Maritzburg market. 285 head of stock, besides 146 
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goats and pigs, were owned by tlie settlers. Produce to 
the value of £3,400 had been sold from the place, or 
consumed on it, during the preceding twelve months. 
A building had been erected for meetings and public 
worship. A school had been established, and had an 
average attendance of twenty scholars. 

The progress made is the more satisfactory when it is 
considered that the bulk of immigrants were unfortunately 
not selected with a due regard to previous farming 
experience, only seven of the seventeen families now on 
the settlement having had such experience ; and thus, 
not only time, but a good deal of the small capital with 
which they started, was expended in gaining a knowledge 
of the conditions under which their work could be carried 
on. After referring to other drawbacks connected with 
this first attempt at a settlement by Government, the 
commissioners state, “The determination of the settlers 
to succeed has largely done away with the unfavour¬ 
able conditions which affected the settlement at its 
commencement.” 

There is another settlement about seventy miles from 
Maritzburg, at a place called Weenen, but in some 
respects it differs from that nearer the city. The land 
bought was a block of 5,000 acres, and the principal 
feature of the settlement is that a watercourse six and a 
half miles long leading from Bushman’s Biver has been 
constructed by the Board at a cost of about £1,560. 
From the land thus irrigated seventeen lots of fifty acres 
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each were laid out, of which half were open for applica¬ 
tion by resident colonists of five years’ standing. On 
the other half were located immigrant farmers. These 
allotments were granted on lease, with certain rights 
as to purchase, and were conditional upon personal 
occupation and cultivation, and on the possession of 
capital to the value of £200 in stock, implements, and 
cash. Valuable grazing rights were attached to each 
lease. 

There are other settlements, but to these I need not 
refer, as I have said enough to show what the Government 
of Natal are doing in this direction. The question may 
perhaps be asked, What lands are now unappropriated in 
the Colony ? There are twelve million acres in all, the 
larger portions of which are held by private holders. 
It would be difficult to answer the question from the 
reports to which I have access at present; but this may 
be said with certainty, that agricultural settlers would, if 
possessed of moderate capital, easily obtain possession 
of eligible holdings. But on this subject I need say no 
more now, more especially as my time at Pietermaritz¬ 
burg is up. On my way to the station I was reminded 
of a pas-sage in Mr. Aubertin’s book. 

“ If you are walking,” he says, “ down by one of the 
broad streets, take care a Kaffir on horseback does not 
gallop over you. But the white and whitey-brown are 
quite as bad in this respect. Maritzburg is full of 
galloping horses. If, however, you hear an unearthly 
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scream, it is a Kaffir driving bullocks. I have been told 
that each of the sixteen or eighteen knows the cry that 
is meant for itself. They all seem quite indifferent to 
the agonized voice. Look at those passing now ; look 
at the bullocks. Mooning on they go, as if to say, 
‘ What’s all the row about ? ’ The Kaffir’s food can cost 
him very little, and his clothes still less. When he 
wears trousers, they are the cheapest in the world; for 
they are made of patches on patches ; not always from 
need, however ; sometimes from love of colour. In the 
country there is a cheaper sort of trousers still; and 
certain it is that the naked, loin-bedecked Kaffir looks 
the best. The dressed Kaffir almost always looks ugly, 
except in mere shirtings.” 

Need I say that I heard much of the Zulu war? 
Without going into that at any length, let me add a 
chapter about Isandhlani and Ulundi. 
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ON THE ItOAD TO ZULULAND Vld ROEKE'S DRIFT. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ISANDHLANI AND ULUNDI. 

The war with Cetchwayo grew out of long-standing 
difficulties, to which the Boers had contributed in the 
first instance. And with a view to settling these and 
securing Natal from Zulu aggression, Sir Bartle Frere 
demanded from Cetchwayo guarantees that he would 
abolish his military system and observe his coronation 
promises. Moreover, he was required to accept the 
presence and advice of a British resident, to permit the 
return to Zululand of missionaries, and to surrender 
certain prisoners and pay fines. These demands were not 
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complied with by Cetchwayo, and on January 4th, 1879, 
our relations with the Zulus were placed in the hands of 
Lord Chelmsford, the commander-in-chief of the forces, 
who had proceeded to the front and held himself in 
readiness to invade Zululand. The number of Zulu 
warriors was estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000. Pre¬ 
parations were made by Lord Chelmsford for crossing 
the Tugela River, which was then flooded. There were 
only two practicable roads from. Natal into Zululand— 
one by Rorke’s Drift, the other by the Lower Tugela. 
It was impossible with the forces at his command to 
repel invasion at every point of the wild frontier. 
Relying on the well-known reluctance of savage armies 
to operate with an enemy in their rear, Lord Chelmsford 
decided to take up positions in the heart of Zululand. 
Three columns were to advance—one, under Colonel 
Pearson, by the Lower Tugela; another, under Colonel 
Glyn, by Rorke’s Drift; while a third, under Colonel 
Wood, was to move from Utrecht, and finally join hands 
with Colonel Glyn’s column. 

On January 11th Colonel Glyn’s column, which 
consisted of 2,100 English troops and 2,000 natives, 
under the direct command of Lord Chelmsford, crossed 
the Buffalo at Rorke’s Drift. Owing to the conflicting 
nature of the reports from Zululand, the General was 
uncertain as to whether he would meet a hostile army 
on the other side or receive the submission of the Zulu 
King. On the following day the column had a successful 
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fight with some bands of Zulus; and, proceeding, en¬ 
camped on the 21st at Isandhlani. In the meanwhile 
Colonel Durnford’s column, consisting of 3,300 natives 
and 200 Europeans, had crossed the Tugela at Middle 
Drift, and marched up the left bank of the river to 
Rorke’s Drift. 

Major Dartnell had been sent from the camp to 



CETCHWAYO 


Maty ana’s stronghold, about ten miles from Isandhlani, 
to reconnoitre. About 3 p.m. he sent a message to 
the General that the country in front was occupied by 
the enemy. He asked for reinforcements in order to 
attack them. None were sent. At 2.30 p.m. on the 
22nd a despatch came again from Major Dartnell to 
say that the enemy was in force. Lord Chelmsford 
ordered Colonel Glyn to move out with all the available 
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force to his assistance, and orders were sent to Colonel 
I) urn ford to bring up his natives from Rorke’s Drift to 
reinforce the camp. The General accompanied Colonel 
Glyn, leaving Colonel Pulleine in command of the camp, 
with orders to defend it, to draw in the infantry outposts, 
but to leave the cavalry where they w'ere. 

About 6.30 p.m. Lord Chelmsford reached Major Dart- 
nell. An engagement followed with the enemy, which 
the General regarded as the main body. They were 
dislodged and repulsed. Meanwhile, about 9 a.m., a short 
note came from Colonel Pulleine to say that firing was 
heard to the left of the camp. One of the aides ascended 
a hill which commanded the view of the camp, but saw 
“ nothing unusual.” Lord Chelmsford’s force therefore 
proceeded leisurely with its evolutions with a view to 
returning to camp. The General went to select a site 
for the next encampment. Having done this, he was 
riding slowly back with his escort when Commander 
Lonsdale rode up with the news that the camp was in 
the hands of the Zulus. That officer had, in fact, ridden 
almost into it, and owed his life to the speed of his little 
pony. 

This was in the afternoon. Some time was spent in 
drawing the troops together; then they advanced in 
fighting order, and, after dark, came near the camp. 
They approached it cautiously in order of attack, but found 
that it had been abandoned by the enemy. The whole 
force lay down on ground strewn with the corpses of men, 
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horses and cattle, and the debris of the plundered tents 
and waggons. They had no spare ammunition, and only 
a few biscuits for food. Many of them had no other 
food for forty-eight hours. All had marched at least 
thirty miles that day. They expected every moment to 



ZULU KAFFIRS. 


be attacked by the enemy, of whose desperate valour 
they saw such bloody proofs. 

There is no authentic account of what had occurred, 
but it is surmised that the Zulu army, 25,000 strong, out¬ 
flanked the British position and, charging, overwhelmed 
our soldiers. The bravery of officers and men was un¬ 
availing, such was the fury of the repeated charges of the 
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Zulus. A few mounted officers galloped through a part 
where the ring had not as yet been formed round them. 
A few crossed the Buffalo and got safe to Natal, and 
Lieutenants Melville and Coghill escaped with the colours, 
to perish, however, in the river. By 1.30 p.m. the Zulus 
were masters of the camp. They believed they had 
annihilated the whole column, and when they saw Lord 
Chelmsford’s troops approaching at night they fled in 
dismay. 

Lord Chelmsford, fearing that the Zulus would swarm 
into Natal, decided to retire while it was possible to do so. 
So at early dawn the force started for Rorke’s Drift. That 
post was held by Lieutenants Chard and Bromhead with 
eighty men of the 24th Regiment. From some fugitives 
who had escaped from the slaughter these officers heard 
of the disaster at Isandhlani. Believing that the victorious 
Zulus would attempt to cross into Natal, they prepared if 
possible to hold the Drift till help should come. Defences 
had to be put up, and they had barely finished a hastily 
constructed barricade of bags and biscuit tins when the 
Zulus, gathering round them, began to pour in their fire. 
They numbered in all about 4,000. The attack lasted 
the greater part of the night. Six times the enemy got 
within the barricade, but were driven out at the point 
of the bayonet. Creeping to the rear, they set fire to 
the hospital. At dawn the assailants withdrew. But 
the anxieties of the little garrison were not at an end. 
Looking towards Isandhlani they descried a fresh host 
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advancing. Soon they saw that it was Lord Chelmsford’s 
jaded men, and these, too, found to their relief that 
Englishmen still held the Drift. There were the bodies 
of 351 Zulus in the entrenchment. 

It has been said that after Isandhlani Lord Chelmsford 
was the “ unhappiest man” in all South Africa. There 
was a great outcry raised, and he was accused of having 
neglected the simple precautions the Boers had always 
adopted in fighting the Zulus. The authorities attributed 
the disaster to the want of cavalry. 

The Zulus were not allowed to rest upon their victory. 
On the day Isandhlani was fought Colonel Pearson’s 
column had also been engaged against 5,000 Zulus ten 
miles south of Ekowe. The enemy’s position was carried 
by the naval brigade, and the Zulus withdrew. After the 
action Colonel Pearson sent back the troops on which he 
could least rely, and with the rest (1,200) he prepared to 
hold the carefully entrenched position he had selected 
round the mission buildings at Ekowe. Meanwhile the 
Zulus had been defeated by Colonel Wood, who had ad¬ 
vanced from the east, and engaged, on January 24th, 1879, 
from 3,000 to 4,000 Zulus near the Intamba Mountain. 
Having heard of the disaster to Colonel Glyn’s column, 
Colonel Wood covered Utrecht, and moving swiftly on the 
Bagulisini kraal, accomplished one of the most hazardous 
and splendid exploits of the war. 

Lord Chelmsford had made such dispositions as were 
practicable to resist an invasion of Natal, and on 
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April 15th, reinforcements from England having arrived, 
he was free to recommence the invasion of Zululand. It 
was not, however, till June that the camp at Koppie Allein 
was broken up, and General Newdigate’s column advanced. 
On June 2nd the ex-Prince Imperial of France was sent 
with a small escort to examine the proposed line of march 
from the Itilezi Hill to the site of the camp beyond. 
Lieutenant Carey went with him, and while the party 
were preparing to remount after a rest the Zulus crept up 
and killed the Prince. His body was found next day in 
the Tonga, covered with assegai wounds. 

On June 4tli the camp was on the site selected by 
the Prince, and information was brought of the approach 
of the Zulu Impi (army). General Buller succeeded in 
scattering it. Messengers came from the King with 
overtures of peace. The General required that the two 
seven-pounders captured at Isandhlani should be given 
up, and that one regiment should come to lay down arms, 
also that the cattle the King had with him be given up. 
By noon, on July 3rd, these demands were not complied 
with. Some of our men who went to the river to water 
were fired on by the Zulus from the other side. Colonel 
Buller was sent across the river with his cavalry to 
reconnoitre. He was soon surrounded by Zulus, who 
seemed to spring from the ground on all sides, and had 
to make his way back to the camp by hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

Early on July 4th the whole force crossed the river 
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and advanced towards Ulundi. Streams of Zulus soon 
appeared on every side, but they did not approach till 
our force had been drawn up in a hollow square in a 
singularly advantageous position. The enemy advanced 
in loose formation, throwing out, however, the traditional 
“horns.” While they were still at a distance the cavalry 
engaged them. As they came nearer, the cavalry retired 
within the square. The artillery then came into action. 
When the distance was sufficiently reduced, the fire of 
the infantry began. The enemy fired rapidly, but, as on 
other occasions throughout the war, caused little loss. 
They advanced at first with all their old elan, but under 
the steady fire wavered midway ; in the moment, ap¬ 
parently, of preparing for the final rush and close fighting 
with assegais, the cavalry sallied forth from within the 
square, and within half an hour the Zulus were in full 
retreat. The army then advanced to Ulundi, burnt it 
and other military kraals, and by evening were safe back 
in camp on the Umvolosi. Our force numbered 4,062 
Europeans, and 1,103 natives, with twelve guns and two 
gatlings. The number of the enemy was computed at 
20,000. Our loss was ten killed; the Zulus lost about 
1,000. This victory, the credit of which belongs to Lord 
Chelmsford, did much to reverse the tide at that time 
running against him. Sir Garnet Wolseley had arrived, 
but the battle was fought and w T on before he could reach 
i the camp. # 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TO THE KAAP GOLD FIELDS. 

Muon as I would have liked to linger at Pietermaritzburg, 
the time at my disposal would not allow of it. So 
preparations were made for a move next morning still 
farther up-country. Starting soon after breakfast for 
Howick Station, and then on to Estcourt, the first stage of 
the journey was accomplished about four in the afternoon. 

Along the line, which still rises and falls and curves, 
though in a far milder way than below, we passed over 
sheets of green, sometimes grass and sometimes maize, 
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while in the distance to the left we beheld the grand out¬ 
lines of the long and lofty Drakensberg Range. At some 
distance away I was told to look out for Meurd Spruit, 
a scene of murder, where the Zulus slaughtered the Boers 
who had invaded Zululand. At another spot, known as 
Yeghtlaager, the Boers slaughtered the Zulus ; and to 
the right, down the Bushman’s River, is the place— 
Weenen or Weeping—where emigrant Boers were 
massacred by the Zulu chief Dingaan. 

Estcourt is a corrugated iron town built upon the grass 
—not very attractive, it must be admitted, but withal a 
kindly disposed, hospitable town one would like to visit 
again. After a night’s rest we made an early start for 
Newcastle. This time in a cart of the country. We had 
six horses ; and the driver—a Kaffir—fairly won our ad¬ 
miration by his skilful driving over roads of unexampled 
roughness. At about six in the evening we came to the 
Biggarsberg Range, where we passed the second night ; 
and starting betimes on the following morning, arrived 
at Newcastle about two in the afternoon, very weary and 
all but famished. 

The next day I drove out to see the coal field, from 
which it is said the town derives its name. The coal lies 
near the surface, being in some cases only twenty or 
twenty-five feet below, and it is reported to be uncom¬ 
monly good burning coal. I am not, however, a judge, 
and have only said what I was told. Newcastle is another 
of the corrugated iron towns, with wide, open roads and 
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plenty of green spaces separating tire erections. It is 
found a relaxing place by some visitors, while others 
declare that they never have neuralgia until they visit 
Newcastle. I heard rather a good story there, which, 
if I can remember it, will bear retelling. At a station 
some little way in-country, a man was brought before 
the district magistrate charged with horse-stealing. The 
evidence was conclusive ; but as the case was proceeding 
the magistrate stopped it with these words: “ Prisoner, 
it is quite clear you are guilty, and I shall have to 
commit you if the case goes on. But there are no public 
funds to keep you alive in prison; therefore 1 should 
have to keep you myself, which I cannot afford to do. 
Therefore I discharge you.” 1 fancy this must have been 
before the gold discoveries in the Transvaal. 

I fell more into contact with Zulu and Kaffir service at 
Newcastle than anywhere, and was struck by their curious 
manners. Whatever may have been the case while they 
were serving in warfare under their chiefs against the 
white-skinned strangers who had come to invade them, 
they are in peace very ready and obedient as a rule, 
treating the white man as their natural superior. The 
Zulu is constitutionally jocose, and hails you with just so 
much jocosity as he feels your bearing towards him will 
permit of. One arm is thrown up in the air straight, 
and the word pronounced is “ Cose,” an abbreviation of 
“ Ecossi,” or lord and master. 

The next stage of our journey was by mail-cart. We left 
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the Salisbury Hotel at Newcastle at four in the morning. 
There was a faint moon, and a lantern swinging beneath 
the lofty post-cart served to make a fair light to travel 
by. The driver and the horses know the road well, so 
that there is not so much danger in travelling in the 
night-time as might be supposed. 

When we reached Ermelo, we had an ample opportunity 
of seeing the sights. The town consists of a baker’s 
dozen of stores, dotting the veldt at irregular intervals. 
A handsome white stone church, used by the Boers, 
showed that they were not mean in their outlay on places 
of worship, whatever they may be in other matters. After 
some trying experiences of spruit-jumping and rough-road 
driving, we had our first glimpse of Barberton. It was 
from Groencwaldts, at the top of the Berg. Looking 
across the fair but sometimes deadly valley of the Kaap 
beneath us, we saw nestling up in the grand mountainous 
amphitheatre the town about which so much has been said. 
Barberton showed white on a red patch in the distance, 
but enough was to be seen to almost bewilder the man 
who had been some little time away from the spot. 

We had now to purchase alpenstocks, and proceed on 
foot. The baggage and the mails were transferred to 
another cart ; and leaving this vehicle to follow, we 
sauntered leisurely by a short cut to the foot of the 
Berg. For some distance the path led through dells of 
tree ferns and pretty wild flowers, but any admiration 
of Nature’s beauties was soon disturbed by the discordant 
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yells and shrieks of the native waggon-drivers. One by¬ 
path led ns to a craggy height overlooking the first bad 
bit of the “ Shoot,” and certainly that place deserves all 
the abuse that has been heaped upon it. Four or five 
waggons were stuck on this descent, and the sufferings of 
the cattle as they were thrashed into a last effort must 
have been great indeed. One villainous-looking native 
belaboured an ox so unmercifully over the head with a 
stout stick that it fell several times. On the ground it 
was beaten again to compel it to rise. We shouted to 
the fellow to stop, and while our party was in sight there 
was no more of it. Another ox a little farther down had 
fallen out of the hard line of march, and was resting by 
the roadside, awaiting the end which the vultures over¬ 
head knew was there. It was certainly the most dreadful 
bit of road I ever witnessed. After a tedious ox-crawl 
across the valley, we reached Barberton about ten o’clock 
at night. We were all too weary to do anything, and 
turned into our beds quickly enough. Getting up next 
morning when the town was stirring, we were surprised 
at the growth and bustle of a place which only a few 
years before had been nothing more than a collection of 
mud and thatch dwellings. It had so expanded that its 
circumference was about a mile ; but beyond there were 
many dwelling-houses and other buildings, dotted at 
irregular intervals over a large area. Rising ridges 
branch out from each end of the town, and along these 
spurs some very commodious and elegant residences have 
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been erected. An inverted fq, says Mr. Matter, will 
give some idea of tlie shape of the town. The left prong 
may be taken to represent the Berea, where many of the 
suburban houses are situated ; the top, the town at its 
most densely populated portion ; the right prong, another 
ridge with several lower levels, along which houses of 
varying degrees of pretentiousness are built ; and the 
centre, the various roadways descending to the Kaap valley. 

Barberton, which lies about three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, is laid out into erven, a block of these 
consisting of ten. These are again subdivided into lots 
of five, back to back, in the manner familiar to South 
Africans. The town has two public squares—the Market 
Square and President Square—and is cut by well laid-out 
streets, which in course of time, it is to be supposed, will 
be levelled and kept in decent repair. Tiny cottages and 
huts are perched on escarpments in the hills immediately 
above the town. Some very good buildings which catch 
the eye are an imposing two-storied, red-brick pile in the 
Market Square. The Bank of Africa occupies a portion 
of the ground floor. Among other buildings of import¬ 
ance may be ranked the two Exchanges. That first put 
up is a fair-sized erection, the stoep of which is utilized 
as a lounge by the brokers. The Exchange itself consists 
of a long, narrow, well-lighted chamber, in which, on 
tables, are spread the latest newspapers. This Exchange 
was not, at the time of the “ boom,” thought good enough 
for the growing wants of Barberton, so a company was 
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started to build another. And the building which was 
then erected, styled the De Kaap Stock Exchange, is 
certainly a very handsome building, and the only regret 
is that it is so little required for stock business. 



BAliBliRTON, THE CAPITAL OP THE GOLD FIELDS. 


There is a very comfortable club, and the hotels are 
well managed. Living, I was told, was rather expensive, 
but not more so than might be expected in a town as yet 
far removed from the domains of the producers. When 
the share boom was at its height, there were scenes in 
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Barberton bringing back the early days of Ballarat, when 
men, in that inexplicable delirium which attacks some 
natures on the sudden acquisition of unaccustomed money, 
had foot-baths of champagne, and lit their cigars with 
five-pound notes. There was this difference, though: the 
Australian digger who “knocked down ” the coin he made 
digging went back to the earth for more. At Barberton 
the spendthrifts and gamblers only flung away the money 
the public subscribed as premiums on shares, and this 
was done to an almost inconceivably foolish extent. The 
infatuation of the subscribing public at that time seemed 
to exceed all imaginable bounds of inflation. Men who 
but a little time before had hardly anything decent on 
their backs got some hundreds of pounds on the strength 
of a few inches or feet of outcrop, and the result was that 
nobody but canteen-keepers benefited. 

Times are changed now ; and although some of the 
people will not admit it, they are changed distinctly for 
the better. A well-informed observer says that “a 
certain class of Barbertonians—a class which I am glad 
to say has diminished considerably now—sought to win 
fortunes from bubble companies ; the general inhabitants, 
the large bulk of whom really do mean to do general 
business, must now 4 learn to labour and to wait . 5 They 
are realizing this, and are wonderfully cheerful, notwith¬ 
standing. There is more meaning now in the examination 
of specimens of quartz at the corners of the streets than 
there was before, and more anxiety depicted on the faces 
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watching for the tail of gold in the panning dish. 
Pestles and mortars are kept at work pounding to 
powder the specimens which come into town nestling 



MAIN STREET, BARBERTON. 


in the satchels of prospectors; in short, there are evidences 
that a stern lesson is being taken to heart at last.” 

The name best known in connection with the Kaap 
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fields is Moodie’s. And it was a name to conjure with. 
Moodie’s was declared to be the most prolific gold field in 
South Africa, and consequently there was a great rush to 
it. Expectations, however, were far from realized, and the 
early settlers—those who could—sought fortune in other 
parts. Nearly all trace of their habitations has vanished. 
The lower camp, with its tattered marquee signs, bidding 
the traveller to poison himself with cheap gin, is gone ; 
and the rugged ascent scarred out of the hillside, and up 
which‘many a heart palpitating with hope was carried, 
has given place to a made road. At the top of what 
may be called the first stage of this road there are to be 
seen one or two trim cottages with flowers blooming 
by well-kept fences ; while on distant craggy spots are 
several domiciles and an odd store or two. But they are 
the homes and possessions of the few. Where hundreds 
before formed the population only units now are to be 
counted. The tents which flecked the slopes and moun¬ 
tain sides have been folded up, and their owners have 
silently stolen away to other scenes. The main path 
which led to the middle and upper camps is scarcely 
visible ; a lower road carries all the traffic. The once 
bustling camps are now but names, and the men who 
congregated at them have become scattered. Not a few 
of them—fine fellows too—have done their last day’s 
prospecting, and gone down before the privations of a 
genuine digger’s life. 






EUREKA CITY—THE FAMOUS SHEBA REEF. 


Wishing my land hosts at Barberton farewell, and 
a new lease of prosperty more lasting than the old, I 
set out for Eureka City. This is about twelve miles 
from Barberton. The road runs for a short distance in 
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a northerly direction in the Kaap valley. It then turns 
to the right, and, proceeding due east, curves along the* 
base of the mountains which encircle this beautiful 
stretch of country. On reaching the bottom of Sheba 
Hill there is a long stiff climb before one. And as 
you ascend some fine mountain gorges come into view. 
One of these is the thickly wooded Elephants’ Kloof, 
where are to be seen a collection of elephants’ bones. 
The tradition is that a lot of elephants were driven into 
the kloof at one time by natives, and there slaughtered. 
The road becomes at some parts so precipitous that 
you must dismount and lead your horse. Toiling on, 
you at length pass through what is called Paradise 
Gate, and you then find yourself on the busy plateau 
of Eureka City. 

It was first settled upon in 1888 ; and from the scene 
of a rough mining camp, with more canteens than shops 
or houses, it has developed into a rising town, with a full 
complement of hotels, markets, and general stores. It 
owes its origin to the discovery of the Sheba Reef; and 
as this is a famous name in South African records, it 
may be useful to give here the account of the discovery, 
as told by the fortunate prospector to Mr. E. P. Mather. 

“ It was early on a peaceful Sunday morning that 
I descended from Eureka City into the Sheba Yalley 
to see the world-renowned Sheba Reef, as well known 
at one time by the name of Bray’s Golden Quarry, 
I was accompanied by a friend who had offered to 
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introduce me to Mr. Edwin Bray, who, as tlie discoverer 
of the ‘ Quarry,’ and as one who did well by and for 
the fields, will always be closely associated with their 
early history. 

“ A down-hill walk of about twenty minutes brought 
us to the residence of the fortunate and popular pioneer. 
Little did I think as I stood for a moment viewing the 
scene around me that very soon this bright, smiling 
home would be turned into a house of mourning. 1 
expected to be impressed by the ajypearance of the great 
reef, but was unprepared to find such evidences of 
progress and civilization as the abode of its discoverer 
offered. In traversing the Kaap Hills even a specially 
well-built thatched hut is found to be but the occasional 
scene of habitation and hospitality, and very comfortable 
such houses are when constructed with due regard to 
elbow room and shelter from the elements. There was 
therefore a sense of novelty in finding Mr. Bray housed 
in a pretty brick villa residence, standing with its 
spacious verandah in a well-stocked, well-cultivated, 
and trimly-kept garden. It was yet only a few minutes 
after sunrise, but Mr. Bray was ready, as always, to 
receive visitors with a hearty welcome. 

“A fine-looking, stalwart, elderly gentleman with a long 
white beard and heavy moustache came out to greet us, 
and in Yorkshire accent apologized for his house being 
as yet unfurnished. Dressed in pyjamas, a loose jacket, 
and Tam o’ Shanter cap, and smoking an affectionately 
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coloured meerschaum, he looked the picture of a suc¬ 
cessful man taking his ease. But Mr. Bray was by no 
means an idle man. Though after long wooing Fortune 
had at last smiled on his patient suit, he led a busy life 
in safeguarding the interests of the various companies 
which claimed him as an honoured director. 

“ Yes, with great pleasure would he go down to the 
‘ Quarry * with us, if we would excuse him while he 
donned walking garb. Meanwhile, would we care to 
look round the garden ? The saunter through the 
grounds was a refreshing pleasure. Our cicerone was 
Mr. Bray, junr., the worthy son of a worthy sire. First 
the fine view from the broad verandah was to be admired. 
Below was the sleepy valley with its famous gold reefs, 
and far away lay Swazieland. Stepping from the verandah 
into the grounds, it was difficult to realize that in six 
months a mountain-side wilderness had being transformed 
into the flowery domain around us. And what is already 
to be' seen is only token of what will be before many 
years have rolled away. Bed upon bed of young lemon, 
orange, and other trees form the nursery ground upon 
which the estate of the lamented gold king will yet 
be finely wooded. Five hundred blue gums have been 
planted round the house, and some of them are already 
a respectable height. A wealth of mignonette and other 
sweet-smelling flowers scent the morning air. The house 
stands on the topmost of a number of terraces bound 
found with heavy stone walls, and each terrace vies with 
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its neighbour in affording evidence of its late owner’s 
taste. 

“ Mr. Bray was a vegetarian, and his kitchen garden 
would make a Barberton housewife sigh for the pos¬ 
session of some of the fruits. . . . Great cauliflowers, 
resting on stalks four feet high, were the especial pride of 
the grower ; while the rhubard and tomatoes would shame 
many a Natalian into a fit of remorse over lost oppor¬ 
tunities. But the opportunity of seeing the Golden 
Quarry is not to be lost, and Mr. Bray, with alpenstock 
in hand, awaits to conduct us to his rocky treasures 
below. 

u In the hands of our cheery guide we begin the descent 
again. Comfortable workmen’s quarters are passed, and 
we are shown the spot to which the first seven hundred 
tons of ore from the quarry were toilingly raised, to be 
as tediously unloaded again and again on to sledges and 
waggons for conveyance to a Barberton battery. A kind 
of irregular stone staircase, fashioned by pedestrian 
traffic, leads us to the wide platform in front of the 
Golden Quarry ; but we are still some hundreds of feet 
from the level of the valley. And can it be that it is 
from this big rugged-looking hole in the side of the hill 
that such a steady pactolean stream flows ? It is so. 
All we see is a veritable quarry, just such as building 
stone might be excavated from. Around us, too, are 
stacks of broken rock, that one might pass for heaps of 
road metal on an English highway. But it is this very 
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evidence of a common abundance which creates tbe 
wonderment as one attempts to grasp tbe fact of tbe 
ricli reality above, beneath, to tbe right and to tbe left. 

“ Tbe jagged cutting, over a hundred feet wide and 
some fifty feet high, has made but little impression upon 
an apparently inexhaustible supply of stone, which has so 
far proved itself to be varyingly worth from £15 to £30 
a ton. Let us hear what Mr. Bray has to say himself 
about the quarry, as he stands with a sparkle in his eye 
surveying it for the hundredth time. He tells us that 
the discovery of the quarry was not at all a matter of 
chance. Down in Fig Tree Creek, some miles off, a mate 
of his was working for alluvial, and he went to see him 
one day. While there Mr. Bray picked up the nugget 
which he now took from his purse and lovingly showed 
as the source of his wealth. Where that nugget was 
would not be far from a reef was his train of thought, and 
he determined not to leave the locality till he had found 
that reef. 

“ Accordingly he prospected till he arrived on a likely 
spot above the quarry. There he sunk a shaft, and con¬ 
tinued working on it for five months. He had come 
across no visible gold except in small particles on the 
surface. He ran short of dynamite, and had to give up 
the shaft working. He began prospecting work again, and 
commenced cutting in the hillside in an attempt to strike 
the Nil Desperandum reef hard by. Almost the first 
stone he struck down with his pick contained visible gold, 

14 
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and on persevering he found himself opening out what is 
now the Golden Quarry. The first crushing he had from 
three stamps worked by ‘ boys ’ yielded him over eight 
ounces to the ton, and 50 tons sent into Barberton gave 
a slightly higher return than that. Then came the 
crushing of 650 tons, which finally established the 
wonderful richness of the reef or whatever it is he struck. 

“ ‘ Yes/ said Mr. Bray, ‘ it is very similar to a cutting 
from which you would take stone for road-making, with 
this difference though—that it all bears gold.’ 

“ ‘ And does it all run eight ounces to the ton ? 5 

‘ ‘ No, I would not say that/ replied Mr. Bray, ‘ but 
it did run that, and the whole will run from five to six 
ounces to the ton. People come here asking to see 
the gold, and expecting to see a quarry glittering with 
the precious metal. We have not cut through the 
casing yet/ pointing to a quartzite body 50 feet thick, 
‘and that is what we christened the Sheba Reef first. 
We have put a drive in below about 150 feet, just 
cutting through the quartzite base, and have struck 
visible gold in it. This drive is 200 feet below the 
present workings. All the fine quartz is put in sacks, 
and the rough stuff is taken loose to the waggons. We 
carry it first by aerial tram, and then it is loaded 
into waggons at the rate of 30 tons a day. A new 
aerial tram will be finished in a fortnight’s time, and 
that will enable us to get down 80 tons a day. It has 
to be carried just now about four miles to the 10-stamp 
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mill at Fever Creek, where it is crushed at the rate 
of 12 to 14 tons a day. Another 10-stamp battery will 
soon be erected alongside the other one, to be worked 
by a turbine. We contemplate erecting 60 stamps on 
the Kaap River, at the spot to which the tram-line 
which will pass along the road below up to the Nil 
Desperandum will be laid.’ 

44 4 Are you sinking on the quarry elsewhere to prove 
it?’ 

44 4 We have put in a drive down below,’ said Mr. Bray, 
* and we get visible gold at from 200 to 300 feet. There 
is another at 140 feet, and we get visible gold in both. 
We shall take the face of this down just like a quarry.’ 

44 4 Is that the proper way to move it ? ’ 

44 4 It is the cheapest way to work it,’ replied Mr. Bray. 
4 When the tramway is finished, we shall make use of 
the bottom drives to let the waggons run into the quarry. 
It is my intention to lift all the stuff down a shaft from 
the quarry, and so let it down into the trucks below.’ 

44 4 Have you tested the quartz that you have found at 
these levels below ? ’ 

44 4 Yes,’ said Mr. Bray. 

44 4 What does it run ? ’ 

44 4 Some of it gives a good prosjoect, but we have not 
got far enough to prove it. The 140-feet level gives 
the same prospect as the quarry.’ 

44 4 Have you made any calculation as to the length or 
depth of the quarry ? ’ 
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“‘No,’ replied Mr. Bray; ‘it is not possible. We 
have a shaft 300 or 400 feet from the face of the quarry, 
where we struck visible gold at 35 feet deep on the line 
of the reef.’ 

“ ‘ You are quarrying on the reef then ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, we are running on the reef now. 5 

“ ‘ Are you sure of that ? ’ 

“ ‘ That is my opinion,’ replied Mr. Bray. ‘ There are 
so many different opinions, we don’t know who is right.’ 

“ We now spend some time in trying to find a piece 
of the quarry with visible gold, and it is no easy task. 
To encourage us in the search Mr. Bray says, ‘ The 
beauty of the stone is that you can’t see any gold in it.’ 
The heaps are tried in vain for piece with ‘visible;’ 
and the quarry, with its loose stone, narrowly seamed 
here and there with hard brown clay-like veins of Fry’s 
Uock Cocoa, gold-bearing also, is picked about for the 
coveted specimen. At last, after much chipping and 
hammering, we are able to carry off as a memento of 
this most interesting visit a tiny block with just enough 
visible auriferous deposit to swear by.” 

Very shortly after Mr. Bray died suddenly. Mr. 
Mather’s interview with him is on that account— 
apart from its own value, as embodying the opinions 
of a successful pioneer—an interview of more than 
ordinary interest. 





EXECUTION HILL, SWAZI ELAND. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

SWAZIELAND. 

Returning to Barberton and spending a night there, 1 
set out next morning on a long and rough journey. And 
this to the borders of Swazieland. It is a toilsome ride 
or tramp, if you prefer walking, of forty miles, involving 
much mountain climbing, and other hardening exercise. 
To rough travelling, however, you have by this time 
become accustomed. Though starting on horseback, you 
have to do so much walking in ascending and descending 
hills, that you begin to wonder where the advantage of 
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having hired a horse comes in. The track, however, 
improves as you draw near to the Komatie Valley, and 
get on the direct route to Steynsdorp. 

As you ride along you see on every side evidence of 
mining. Shafts have been sunk in all directions, and 
now and then you hear the booming of dynamite explo¬ 
sions. There was a great rush of gold-seekers in 1885, 
and it was believed that the Komatie Fields would prove 
among the best in South Africa. Certainly an immense 
amount of money has been sunk in support of this belief. 
The capital of the fields is Steynsdorp, a small town 
built on the banks of the Umhlondosi, a tributary of the 
Komatie, into which it falls half a dozen miles away. 

It was originally a canvas town, but tents were soon 
replaced by substantial structures. There are one or two 
good hotels and stores, and fewer grog-shops than are 
seen near a mining town. Steynsdorp is reported to be 
one of the healthiest camps in the Transvaal. Wood 
and water are plentiful, and there is no lack of labour. 
Of the formation of the country some authorities have 
spoken very encouragingly. There are many valuable 
properties in the neighbourhood, and, being favourably 
situated for water, the prospects of a large out-put are 
considered good. 

Leaving Steynsdorp, which is in the Transvaal, you 
cross the border and are in Swazieland, the late king 
Umbandini’s country. This, for a good many years, has 
been the favourite grazing-ground of the Boers living in 
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the high country. The velclt is warmer, and, in the winter 
months more especially, is more suitable for flocks and 
herds than that of the higher region. Obtaining grazing 
licences, the Boers squatted with their flocks, and have 
ever since regarded Swazieland as a country to which 
no people had a better right than they had themselves. 
They were bound, however, by treaty to regard Swazie¬ 
land as independent, and this, of course, they have done 
officially. 

The king’s kraal is about forty-five miles from Steyns- 
dorp in a south-easterly direction. The ride thither, 
though over a rough road, is a pleasant one, and lies for 
a considerable part of the way through grazing ground. 
1 passed some cattle-stations, and at one of these was 
struck with a troop of horses which had belonged to the 
late king. There was good shooting on the way, a fine 
herd of rhebok showing that the dogs of the Swazies 
have not yet killed off the small game in the country. 
Crossing the Tillan Biver a short way, the largest kraal 
in the country is seen on the right. This consists of 
five hundred huts, in which are lodged a regiment of 
Swazie soldiers, near which is the residence of Sandhlana, 
the Prime Minister. 

This functionary is regarded as a man of no mean 
ability. No questions of state are settled until Sandhlana 
has given his opinion respecting them. He is a little 
shrivelled man, with keen but frank eyes. Before the 
royal kraal is reached, Execution Ilill, the scene of 
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many a ghastly tragedy, and the burial-ground of the 
Swazie kings are passed. In the distance are the 
mountains containing the great caves, capable of accom¬ 
modating the whole nation in time of war. 

The king’s kraal during the late king’s life was 
usually a scene of noise and revelry. The royal huts are 
small and infested with cockroaches. The entrances are 
very low, and the king himself, when entering any hut but 
his own particular one, had to crawl in. What are called 
the king’s huts are in a sj)ecial enclosure, the reed-work 
of which is different from the others. On the roofs of the 
quarters in which his wives lived the horns of animals 
are piled. Here and there long sticks are planted, and 
rise into the air, and from them wave discoloured rags of 
different colours. 

King Umbandini was a very big man, his skin a light 
copper colour, his eyes a light hazel, and he had a double 
chin, sensual lips, slight beard and moustache, a huge 
paunch,.and immense calves and hips. He had many 
wives, and each royal wife was followed by a girl, a 
Swazie maid of honour. The king was very fond of 
greyhounds, and would give any sum for a dog he 
desired. He had all sorts of magical powers vested in 
his royal body. He could do many things that other 
kings could not do—at least, his people thought he could, 
and that was enough for him. In a bag of goat-skin, 
in his own particular hut, he had all sorts of odds and 
ends. A peep into that bag disclosed knuckle-bones of 
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men and beasts, pieces of dried flesh, bits of hair, roots 
and stalks of plants, rocks, scraps of broken bottles, and 
the like. 

Since the arrival of the British resident, Mr. Shepstone, 
life and property have been made more secure, and some 
notions of civilization are now being manifested. The 
hunting veldt teems with game of all kinds. It is related 
that some Europeans, while stalking a herd of 66 Impalla 
deer,” stumbled into a dry water-course, and right before 
the face of a black-faced lion. There was an awkward 
pause on both sides ; but the hunters were men of nerve, 
and the lion, realizing the fact, gracefully withdrew in 
their favour. Later on, however, he took a mean advan¬ 
tage of them. They left a buck in a low tree to be 
skinned on their return at sundown ; but the animal 
crept up and had first cut, and it was a big one. He left 
the hoof, skin, bones, and horns for the wearied-out men, 
who, on discovering the theft, went out again and killed 
the lion that night, making a tent carpet of its skin. 
There have been as many as thirty giraffes killed in a 
week’s hunt. Leopards, alb gators, and boa-constrictors 
are very common, and often give good sport. One day a 
party of hunters heard the low growl of the spotted 
monster close to their resting-place. They got their arms 
ready, and started off in pursuit. In a short time they 
came up with the game, which proved to be a leopardess 
with two lively little cubs. While the leopardess was 
bouncing about, showing any amount of fight, one of 
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the native hunters got the cubs and made for camp with 
them, the others covering his retreat. The mother cleared 
out at the time, but for a week she besieged the camp, 
and that so cautiously that it was impossible to get a 
glimpse of her. At length a spring gun ended her life. 
The cubs died a few weeks afterwards; but so long as 
they were in the camp the hunters were never free from 
annoyance, the whole community of leopards taking up 
the cause, and only ceasing to trouble on the disappear¬ 
ance of the youngsters. 

Within recent years there have been rich and extensive 
gold discoveries in Swazieland. This led to a rush of 
miners and company promoters, and in consequence 
there has been a large yield of gold, notably from Forbes’ 
property. The mining works are well advanced, and the 
different concessions appear to be in the hands of energetic 
men of business. 



African Leopard. 


















MATA13ELES. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

BAINES 9 ADVENTUKES IN MATABELELAND. 

To the gallant explorer Thomas Baines is due the honour 
of having first mapped out and drawn attention to 
the resources of Matabeleland. He was at one time 
Livingstone’s assistant, and between these two remark¬ 
able men strong ties of friendship existed. Baines 
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for many years before his death explored and limited 
in South-East Africa, and so good was the influence 
which he exerted on the native mind that his name is 
still greatly revered among the chiefs and tribes of the 
regions through which he travelled, lie was regarded 
as a just, a generous, and a man of great intrepidity. 
In Matabeleland King Lo Bengula gave him a great 
mining concession ; and if the company with whom he 
was willing to share it had given him other than half¬ 
hearted support, he and they would have reaped much 
advantage. But he got little or no support, and the 
right fell through by lapse of time, and thus a great 
opportunity was lost. As it was, no doubt, the account 
given by Baines of his labours, in his book “ Gold 
liegions of South-East Africa,” that originated the idea 
that set the South African Company in motion, reference 
to Baines’ work should precede any mention of the 
new expedition to Matabeleland ; and this cannot be 
done better than by giving Baines’ own account of his 
journeyings. 

“KingLo Bengula,” writes Baines, “has given me the 
country, with all facilities and privileges necessary for 
gold-working, but carefully reserving to himself the 
territorial right; and I have as carefully explained to 
him that I do not wish to impair this right, but that, 
on whatever terms he allows me to occupy the land, he 
will remain king of it, and I shall look to him for 
protection. My privileges extend from the Gwailo to 
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the Ganyana Rivers, and during the past year (1870) 
I have done considerable exploring within those limits, 
and found extensive reefs and ancient workings. These 
—and, indeed, our whole track from Potchefstroom—I 
have mapped as carefully as my opportunities would 
allow, by compass courses, trochometer distance, and 
stellar latitudes—the latter specially cool work when the 
stars serve from twelve till two, and the thermometer is 
below 30°—in April and May. The map is 1-inch to the 
mile, and I intend to give a copy to the Surveyor’s 
Department here for public use. 

“ You know, of course, that one of the chief objects of 
our company is to secure to Natal as large a share as 
possible in the advantages of the gold fields ; and now 
that the affairs of Matabeleland are satisfactorily settled, 
I trust that this will soon begin to be accomplished. 
The king, Lo Bengnla, is well disposed to white men, 
and is fully alive to the advantages to be derived from 
their visits to his country. Some of the regulations he 
enforces may at present seem rather hard and arbitrary ; 
but, I believe, as the confidence and friendship between 
him and the white man increases, and especially when 
he gets over the fear that was at first entertained that 
the gold-seekers wanted to deprive him of his country, 
many of these will be relaxed, and made much easier 
to us. It must be remembered that the search for gold 
is a new thing to the Matabele. They were naturally 
suspicious of men whose object they did not understand, 
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and they watched most narrowly every movement of 
the first adventurers. Even our staunch friend ‘ Oude 
Baas 5 (Hartley, a noted elephant hunter) did not dare 
to assist us until he was assured by our Matabele 
guide that I had in due form obtained the sanction of 
Um Nombati, the head of the nation, during the inter¬ 
regnum, to explore the country for gold. 

“ Our success was in a great measure due to Mr. 
Hartley’s personal knowledge of my name as an artist 
and traveller. I first made his personal acquaintance 
when he went up in 1869. He had believed me dead ; 
but being convinced of his error, at once offered to pilot 
us up to Matabeleland. I visited Matjen, but declined 
to pay tribute, as not intending to work in his district; 
and passing Tati, Mr. Hartley introduced me to Mr. Lee, 
who held a farm and hunting-ground, by grant, from 
the late Moselekatzie. I showed him an introductory 
letter from his Excellency the Governor of Natal, and 
from that moment Mr. Lee took up our cause. He said 
he had often told Moselekatzie that when the Govern¬ 
ment sent a message respecting the gold fields, it 
would be sent in openness and friendship, and he only 
regretted the old chief had not lived to see the fulfil¬ 
ment of his words. We went on to the outpost at 
Manyami’s, and Mr. Lee followed next day and told 
Manyami that he must send a special messenger in to 
obtain leave for me to enter, and that when I did so all 
the chiefs must assemble to hear the Governor’s letter. 
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After several days two indunas, or petty chiefs, came 
down from Um Nombati (the counsellor of the late 
king, with whose name I was familiar through the 
writings of Captain Harris). I had a very good interpreter 
(W. G. Watson, of Durban), and in answer to their 
questions I told them I was come on friendly business 
in connection with the gold in the country, and had a 
letter from the Governor, but I would not go into details 
till Mr. Lee came. 

“ When he arrived he gave them a severe lecture for 
exceeding their duty by prying into my business instead 
of waiting till they had guided me to their chief, and 
letting me state it to him. He called Manyami, showed 
him the outside of the Governor’s letter, with her 
Majesty’s name on the envelope, and the royal arms 
on the seal (and also, in consequence of this, on the 
pannels of the waggons), and explained as much as he 
considered they ought to know. He accompanied us 
about a hundred miles to Um Nombati’s kraal, to 
which he insisted on going direct, and in half an hour 
the venerable old regent sent for us. I had left Jewell 
and Watson at Kumalo, with a heavy waggon and tired 
oxen, and Mr. Lee, Mr. Nelson, and I at once responded 
to the summons. 

“ We were received in a friendly, unaffected manner ; 
and after the first greetings, the old chief, who in a 
bodily sense was infirm and helpless, but in mind as 
vigorous as ever, adjourned to a sunny spot in the kotla, or 
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court of audience, and there Mr. Lee opened onr business. 
He said we had been sent by a great company in London, 
where Queen Victoria lived, many thousand miles across 
the great water, to pay him a friendly visit, and to 
ascertain whether the report were true that there was 
gold in his country ; and that I had also a letter from 
the Governor of the English in Natal, asking him to 
give me leave to travel, and to protect me in doing 
so ; that I might acquire information, and to send it to 
his Excellency, so that we might be able to make laws 
for those who came to seek gold if there were any, or 
tell them to stay away if there were not. 

“The chief said he was glad to find the English the 
same people he had formerly known them. He had 
been twice sent by his king to the borders of the 
great water, to the Governor of Cape Town, and he 
thanked me for coming so far to bring the letter. He 
gave me leave to travel and explore, but requested my 
promise that I would not go out of his country by 
another way, but would come back and tell him truly 
what I found, so that he might know what to say to 
our Governor. I made him a suitable present,—a 
musket, ammunition, and a railway rug,—and next day 
he told me 1 might keep the gold I found. 

“ I sent down by Mr. Lee for a fresh span of young 
oxen, and while waiting for them received a letter 
written by order of some of the chiefs, to the effect 
that Um Nombati was considered imbecile, that his 
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permission was of no avail, and that I could not 
be allowed to travel because they had bound themselves 
to let no one but Sir John Swinburne and his party 
do so. I rode over to the mission station at Inyati, 
where I found six men deputed to fetch me back. I 
asked the Rev. Mr. Thomas to interpret for me, and 
told them that, having received permission from their 
great chief (Um Nombati), I should not pay him so 
poor a compliment as to ask any one else, but should 
hold the liberty he gave me valid till he himself 
recalled it. 

“ Jewell brought up the new cattle, and Nelson and I 
went in with one waggon, having made the old chief a 
parting present of a warm coat, and received from him 
a guide named Inyassi. 

“ My time was entirely occupied in looking after the 
waggon and the route, in sketching, making geographical 
observations, collecting botanical specimens, and hunting 
for food, and Nelson’s in prospecting the country. He 
found several reefs on either side of our path, and broke 
out occasional specimens with ‘gold in them, sometimes 
visible to the naked eye and sometimes microscopic. In 
one place I believe he found alluvial gold, but it was 
infinitesimal. I constantly walked ahead with the guide, 
hunting on either side of the road. One day I broke the 
leg of a wildebeeste at four or five hundred yards, and 
chased him for a long distance. Inyassi asked for my 
rifle, as he could get nearer than I could, but he could not 
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shoot, and I had to take it in hand again, and was well 
tired before I got a chance to bring the animal down. 
Another day I fell in with a herd of buffaloes, and got 
near enough for a good shot, but they looked so much 
like our span of black oxen that I felt great compunction 
in firing. 

“ I killed a fine cow, and wounded some others, one of 
which turned out of the herd and took refuge among the 
nopanie trees and low bushes. I crept within forty yards, 
but could only see a portion of its black body without 
being able to distinguish the form. I fired as near as I 
could to the shoulder ; and the creature, bleeding from 
mouth and nostril, rushed straight at me, with gory 
muzzle, flashing eyes, and sharp, black, polished horns. 
I was close enough to distinguish the malignant expres¬ 
sion of every feature. One glance satisfied me. I turned 
at full speed, and swung myself round a clump of 
nopanies on the left, while Inyassi did the same on the 
right, letting the buffalo go straight as an arrow between 
us. Nelson came up on horseback, but the buffalo had 
got clean away, and could not be found again. Shortly 
after Nelson found a lioness sleeping on the sands; and 
after I had sketched her, we put two bullets into her 
shoulder. She roared and sat on her haunches, looking 
at us, her white teeth showing, and her white chest also 
forming a capital mark; but though my Wilson rifle loads 
very quickly, I could not succeed in getting ready in 
time, and she fell into the reeds. 
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“We searched in every direction, sometimes skirting the 
edge of reeds, sometimes climbing overhanging trees from 
which we could look down upon them, sometimes crossing 
the river to get a view from the other bank; but though 
the dogs—little Jack especially—did their work gallantly, 
we could not find her again. We made the boys fire 
shots whenever we thought there was a chance, standing 
ready, if there was any advantage, to follow it up with 
our rifles. But they were afraid to come even in line 
with us, armed only with the miserable tools miscalled 
firearms, which sometimes, ‘when much enforced, gave a 
hasty spark, and straight were cold again ;’ but more 
frequently did not give a spark at all, to say nothing of a 
discharge, and I rather wished I had the manufacturer or 
the purchaser of them on the spot to make them shoot a 
lion with the weapon they had provided for us. 

“ Finding this getting tedious, I went in, sometimes 
followed and sometimes preceded by an impudent little 
fellow named Maatchaan (a small stone, or, as we might 
translate it, a little brick), and beating through every 
pathway in the long, overarching reeds and grass, we at 
length came to a clump from which the dogs seemed to 
be driven, a low growl being just audible among angry 
voices. I urged them in again, and this time the deep 
bass of the lion’s growl was solemnly heard as they 
scattered out with confused yelps. I fell back two or 
three steps to the line formed by the people; and Nelson, 
who was on higher ground than I, saw a lioness (which 
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lie considered not to be the same) retreating from the 
other side of the reeds. We followed for some time in 
vain, and, making a circuit round the country, came 
suddenly on a rhinoceros in the long grass. I put a 
bullet into his shoulder, and as he turned repeated the 
dose. He made off at once ; and young Maatcliaan, 
armed with my stocked Colt’s revolver, gave chase at a 
speed which soon left us far behind, firing the miniature 
pellets into the neck or shoulder of the immense beast. 

“I took my horse (kept only for great emergencies), and 
rode on in front between thirty and forty miles, till I 
overtook Mr. Hartley and the other hunters at the 
Imbeela River, and from this time we again had the 
benefit of his local knowledge in pointing out where reefs 
or quartzose country were likely to be found. We went 
on to the Ganyana River, in 17° 45' S., our farthest 
waggon camp, and from this 1 rode about thirty-five 
miles north-west, to the kraal of a Mashona chief, named 
Maghoonda ; he keeps three or four cattle, but is on the 
border of the fly country, and dare not let them go in 
that direction. He gave me, as usual among the Mas- 
honas, a bowl of massa (sour milk mixed with thick 
paste, from Kaffir corn-meal), and a little dish of meat 
boiled in a little water, forming gravy to the massa, and 
then (according to the statement of my guide) they dis¬ 
cussed the propriety of sending me to a better world 
before my time, but at length concluded that it was safer 
to let me enjoy the present. 
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“ It is the custom of the Mashonas to claim from the 
Portuguese and half-caste hunters the tusk that touches 
the ground of every elephant they shoot. I had told 
Dr. Livingstone, ten years ago, that Englishmen would 
not submit to this, and now the question was settled. It 
never came to the English at all, but was proposed to 
their Matabele servants, who rejected it with scorn. 
‘ Our master and king, the great Umzelegasi, never 
took a tusk from an English hunter ; and shall you 
Mashonas, who are only dogs, dare to attempt that which 
he refrained from ? ’ They took me three or four miles 
north-east to a quartzose valley, in which were several 
holes, from three to six feet wide, and from three to ten 
feet deep; but said they had forgotten what sort of metal 
used to be extracted. A Mashona jumped down into 
one, and picked me two or three pieces of quartz, and I 
wondered whether his ancestors had ever done the same 
for King Solomon, and furnished material for tales of 
genii and demons for the Koran and the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
In returning I saw other extensive diggings. Mr. Hart¬ 
ley told me of more; and Nelson went prospecting daily, 
coming once upon a full-maned lion feeding on a dead 
elephant, of which I made a sketch from his description 
for the Illustrated London News .” 




HERD OF BUFFALOES. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

OLD DIGGINGS—SHOOTING BUFFALOES. 

“ Our camp was broken up, and we reached the Sarna or 
Salagazaan River, named to commemorate the exploit 
of killing a little old woman. There we were met by a 
party of warriors, of whom half a dozen with white 
shields stood out to the front to show that they were 
friends. They brought a letter requesting one of the 
hunters to come to Inyati to explain some annoyance which 
had been experienced in the Transvaal by messengers 
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who had been sent to look for Kuruman, a missing 
prince of the nation. We were told verbally that all 
white men would have to come out of the country. We 
answered that they could see we were on our way, and 
they then went on to combine business with pleasure by 
doing a little marauding among the Mashonas farther 
north, where, I believe, they killed seventy men and 
women, and took a few cattle. 

“ We crossed a small rivulet called the Simbo, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Umvuli, where we broke our disselboom (pole). 
Having repaired this, Mr. Hartley showed me an exten¬ 
sive reef with old workings, and persuaded his head 
man, Inyoka (the serpent), to take me over the old 
diggings. In many of these were large thorn trees, 
eight inches thick, showing that they must have been 
abandoned forty or fifty years ago, but not proving for 
them a high antiquity. 1 suppose they were worked 
by the Mashonas when the Portuguese colonies on the 
Zambesi were prosperous, and the gold either carried to 
those settlements or sold to traders visiting or residing 
more or less permanently amoug the native tribes—in 
fact, Mr. Hartley found the ruins of a house between 
Imbeela and Umvuli, and an old man in his service says 
a white man lived there in his father’s time. Mr. Nelson, 
my mineralogist, was away prospecting at this time, but 
after his return he examined this reef, and advised me 
to take possession of it in presence of our guide ; and we 
did so, naming the granite kopjies near it * Hartley’s 
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Hills.’ Three good stellar observations subsequently 
taken place this in 18° 11' 39". Sir John Swinburne 
had built a hut and sunk a couple of shafts about seven 
furlongs south, on the Umvuli. 

“ We again received a summons to come out of the 
country, and as we toiled on with our weary oxen 
the army overtook us. We had killed an eland, and 
gave over to them what meat we could spare ; and when 
we got into difficulties in the Umnyati River, Setlaasi, 
the chief, — who, except in professional matters, such as 
killing Mashonas, etc., was a very good-hearted fellow, 
—set his men to help us through. The oxen were 
outspanned, and a hundred and fifty warriors, laying 
down their arms, manned the trek-tow, and, after a 
little cargo had been discharged, succeeded in starting the 
waggon, and hauled her out with a run, chanting the 
while in unison. They had an intense desire to taste 
coffee and sugar, so I made them a great brew, and kept 
kettles of hot water ready. Setlaasi and I had the first 
cup ; then he diluted it and served it to his officers and 
men — the latter getting it warm, but exceedingly pure. 
However, we sweetened it a little as it went round, and 
afterwards I gave strips of calico for head-bands to the 
men—a hundred and fifty in number. 

“ Reaching Inyati, I rode to Um Nombati, the chief and 
regent of the country, who had removed to Inthlath- 
langela, and I found I had been accused of having dug 
the holes, which in reality had been dug by Sir John 
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Swinburne ; but several native friends bad given evidence 
in my favour, and now my guide added bis testimony, 
and I was completely cleared. I was requested to go out 
of the country while the successor to Umzelegasi was 
being chosen, but I was also told that if I only went a 
little past Inthlathlangela they would be satisfied, as 
they were too friendly to me to drive me much farther. 
However, I had to go to Tati for supplies, and spent the 
summer on Mr. Lee’s farm, meanwhile making a visit 
of friendship to Lo Bengula, who had been requested to 
accept the dignity of king. He refused for a long time, 
and made every effort to find his elder brother Kuruman, 
but at length evidence, satisfactory to the nation, was 
brought forward that Kuruman had been killed at Thaba 
Induna, and Lo Bengula accepted the offer, and was 
installed in the dignity and power of his late father— 
ten thousand warriors being present at the ceremonial, 
while one thousand five hundred remained disaffected. 
Mr. Lee was invited to be there, and was asked whether 
he accepted Lo Bengula as his king ; he said he coin¬ 
cided in the choice of the nation, and was told that the 
grants made to him by Umzelegasi were confirmed. He 
brought forward the affairs of the company, and the 
king told him, ‘ Yes ; Mr. Baines can have the northern 
gold fields.’ 

“ In April I started from Mr. Lee’s place, and reached 
the king’s new town of Gibbe Klaik, where he received 
me in the most friendly manner, and desired me to make 
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my request. I asked for the country between Gwailyo 
and Ganyany Rivers, and he gave me liberty to go 
in and explore and dig for gold, to erect bouses or 
machinery, to use the roads and exercise all privileges 
necessary for that object, telling me that all details 
were my business, and included in his general grant. 
He asked particularly after Mr. Nelson, who had gone 
down to Natal to lay the specimens, etc., before Mr. 
Behrens, the agent of our company, and to convey in¬ 
formation to his Excellency the Governor, and requested 
me to remain a few days and go down with him to a 
new kraal on the Limpopo side of the watershed, in a 
warmer situation than the bleak site of Gibbe Klaik. 

“We were happy to receive the new missionary, Mr. 
Thompson, who at the king’s request held service in my 
tent on Sunday—Mr. Watson interpreting, which he does 
very fluently, and reading from the English Scriptures, 
translating (or rather reading it into Zulu) as he goes on. 
Mrs. Thompson also became a great favourite with the 
king’s wives and sisters. 

“ Of course we had to give presents. Mine was a salted 
hunting horse, valued at £75, though by paying in beads 
I bought him for a trifle less—a saddle, bridle, and rifle 
making it up to £100. This was our entrance fee, besides 
blankets, beads, clothing, etc., occasionally. 

“ We went on to Inyati, and thence to Emampangene, 
to buy goats and corn. We were nearly a week going 
thirty-five miles, the waggon axles even sinking into the 
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swampy ground. We actually ploughed up with the 
wheel a great burrowing frog that thought himself per¬ 
fectly safe till next season, but when he came to the 
surface we cooked and ate him, like a chicken. 

u Watson was a great adept at setting spring guns for 
wolves, i.e ., hyaenas and jackals. He digs a hole in the 
ground so that the creature has to put his head in for the 
bait, and in tugging at it he discharges a gun which 
shoots him through the head. Sometimes he gets away, 
but generally wounded, and it is to be hoped the sudden 
alarm bears fruit to repentance, and makes him a sadder 
and a wiser wolf. Other things are taken with snares 
and springs; even an eagle (a Bateleur) was caught one 
night thus. At Emampangene we saw a man who pro¬ 
fessed to be ‘ the Son of God ’ (as Watson translated it), 
who exhibited wondrous feats of strength and endurance— 
the principal of which was dancing, or rather jumping, by 
the action of the ankles and muscles of the foot alone, 
keeping all the rest of the body rigid, and only once now 
and then indulging in a few ad libitum capers as a relief 
to the monotony of the performance. 

“ I believe he was in reality the son of a man who lives 
in a mountain not far from Inthlathlangela, and who, by 
shouting from a cave with peculiar echoes, contrives to 
pass for something supernatural. It is certain that some 
rocks and particular places are held sacred, and the 
Mashonas go to them to perform some act of worship, 
and some of the Matabele follow their example—though 
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to them generally their king is their god, and they know 
no other. Still there seems to be some kind of religion, 
natural or acquired, among them. My cousin, Mr. Itichard 
Watson, of Sydenham, heard a Matabele mention God, 
and, to try him, he asked, ‘ Where is He ?’ The reply 
was, ‘ Here, all around us, everywhere ; the sky is His 
roof and the earth is His floor.’ ‘ But,’ continued 
Watson, ‘ I do not see Him.’ 6 No,’ said the Kaffir, 
‘ but you may see His things—the oxen on the hills, the 
corn in the fields, the water in the rivers, and other 
things everywhere.’ I fancy, however, such advanced 
views as this are rare. 

“We kept along the high lands to the south of our 
former road, crossing the Umvungu and Gwailyo about 
twenty miles higher up, and came into it again near 
the Quaequae. I generally walked ahead with the 
guide, sometimes finding a quartz reef, and sometimes 
shooting a buck. At Sebague we turned out in force to 
hunt buffaloes, and in a clump of nopanies, about a 
mile down the river, we came upon a herd. At first, 
however, I only saw one, and I gave him a shot in the 
shoulder ; this forced him to turn back into the bush, 
from whence another immediately came trotting out 
towards me. I had a Wilson breechloader, which is 
very quick and handy, and was ready to give him a 
shot in the shoulder also ; but Jewell coming up to 
support me, delivered his fire and helped me to turn 
them out. I now closed with the first bull, whose 
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shoulder appeared to be broken, and after two or three 
shots succeeded in breaking his hind leg. Leaving 
Jewell to despatch him, I ran after the other, shouting 
to the men to turn him in front. I got one shot into 
his ribs, and then lost sight of him for a moment; 
but the men had headed him, and before I could get 
up to the chase again they had overturned him with a 
broadside. 

“ Still he was not dead, although unable to rise, and 
his dark eyes glared upon us most expressively as we 
gathered round. Jewell gave him an eleven-to-the- 
pound ball from his Westley Richards under the ear, 
but I believe that the bullet split upon the hard bones 
and scattered itself, instead of penetrating to the brain. 
I took my sketch-book from the boy wdio carried it, and 
who had orders not to run after wounded beasts nor mix 
with the chase to the detriment of aforesaid book, which 
orders, of course, he always forgot in the excitement 
of the fray; and being anxious that Jewell should get 
a photograph, I sent for the trek oxen to haul the 
carcases home. The second was a fine old bull, with 
a splendid pair of horns ; the first a young one. 

“ I also observed the latitude of our camp, and marked 
it on a tree. I have done this in several places, in order 
to make definite points of departure. We remained 
some days here, and made a trek-tow out of the hides. 
Watson shot some wolves, and we turned out at night to 
shoot a lion; but though he only retreated slowly, he 
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would not give us battle, and we could not by any means 
get sight of him for a fair shot. 

“ We crossed the Bembesi, called Bembesienia, or the 
‘ other Bembesi/ to distinguish it from one of the same 
name at Zwong Endaba ; here also I found quartz reefs, 
and hills with the ruins of the stone kraals and huts of 
the Mashonas upon tlicir summits, the inhabitants having 
been massacred by the Matabele in former years. Then 
again we crossed the Umnyati (or Buffalo), with its 
castellated granite hills around the drift ; the Umgesi, 
so named from a famous Maskona chief, Umgesa, who 
governed the country from Umnyati to Umvuli ; and 
the Umgesana, or little Umgesi, sometimes called 
Umgwassaan, from a word signifying to stab ; but I 
believe the former to be the correct name. Next came 
the Umzweswie, a very picturesque little stream, the 
drift overshadowed with tall trees, amid which the 
spreading soft-wooded pao pisa (of the Portuguese), 
mosaawe (of the natives), or Kigelia pinnata , with its 
long inedible fruit, like great polonies or cucumbers, 
pendent from cord-like stalks three feet long; while near 
it grows a kind of strychnia, called the Kaffir orange, 
bearing a hard-shelled fruit, filled with seeds embedded 
in a pleasant orange-like pulp ; then, turning to the left 
and north out of the hunters’ road, we crossed the 
Umvuli, at Kigelia drift. The natives, who now seemed 
to think the acquisition of a pretty pebble a certain 
means of getting a pipe of tobacco, picked up several 
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bits of quartz, agate, and coarse jasper. We passed tlie 
unfortunate holes ‘ dug in the king’s country when there 
was no king to give permission,’ and reached our first 
location at Hartley Hills. 

“ I made a trip about twelve miles down the river, and 
saw several reefs; but did not succeed in killing any¬ 
thing, and at once set about erecting a house for the 
accommodation of Mr. Nelson and the workmen I ex¬ 
pected him to bring up from Natal. My plan was two 
rooms of fourteen feet square and ten feet high to the 
wall-plate, a six-foot passage between, and pitched roof 
to give plenty of air and room in case any one should 
be- attacked by fever. We went round the forest and 
selected nopanie poles, which Watson with a gang of 
Matabele cut down, while Jewell and I saw to the dig¬ 
ging of the holes to insert them; and in a few days we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the walls in frame, the 
gables and ridge-poles, and some of the principal rafters, 
in place—not forgetting a tall, straight pole in an oj)en 
space in front, from which the Union Jack floated daily.” 






CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE MASHONAS. 

U ' While we were thus at work one morning, we heard 
heavy guns at a distance, and our friends Molony and 
Leask arrived on horseback about noon. We went to 
greet them, but all our cheerful hopes were dashed, as by 
a thunder-stroke, by the news that not less than seven of 
their party were dead of a fever, and nearly all were more 
or less affected—Molony himself being ill, and Leask 
almost the only one in tolerable health. Mr. George 
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Wood had lost his wife and his child ; Mr. Jebbe, 
a talented German explorer, was dead, having pre¬ 
viously, in his delirium, destroyed his papers. Mr. 
McDonald, Toris (a half-caste waggon-driver), and 
poor Willie Hartley—a gallant young hunter, who bade 
fair to rival the fame of his well-known father—had 
also succumbed. 

“ They invited me to visit their camp, nine or ten miles 
to the south-east, and next morning I set out on foot, 
Mr. Wood kindly sending a horse to meet me. It was a 
sorrowful sight to witness the weakness, both of body 
and mind, left by the fever among so many dashing 
hunters, whom I had known bub a few months before in 
the full pride of health and strength, ready for chase or 
battle with any beast, no matter how fierce, how swift or 
cunning. It was almost impossible for me to gather the 
details of the fatal season with anything like correctness, 
because their memory had been so disturbed that they 
could not give me a consecutive account, and of course 
I did not like to press them on so painful a subject. 

“ George Wood returned with me next day to Hartley’s 
Hill, and all the waggons were afterwards brought on, 
crossing the Simbo Kiver and camping at Constitution 
Hill, about a mile north of us—the latter name being 
because Mr. Leask, who gained the brevet rank of doctor, 
made the invalids walk to the hill once a day. Those 
who could rode out now and then, and began to shoot 
game as they gained strength ; but we subsequently 
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heard that Mr. McGillewie, with Jennings’ party, and 
Mr. Saunders, remained ill for a long time. 

“ Jewell and I took my waggon, and one belonging to 
poor Willie, and went south-east, crossing the Zinlundasi, 
and the sources of Umzweswie, Umgesi, and Umnyati 
Rivers, and then passing over the watershed, 4,700 feet 
high, as nearly as I remember, or perhaps 4,470. On 
the way we enjoyed a fine view of the mountain called 
Inthaba-wahella, and the plains beyond and below us. 
Then descending by small spruits, running to the Saabi 
or Sabea River, we crossed the Kitoro, also one of 
its tributaries; and winding among granite hills, with 
Mashona villages perched on them in almost inaccessible 
situations, where they had been placed for fear of the 
Matabele, we came to the village of Umtigesi, whence 
men came out to guide us to the plateau about half-way 
up the hill. AVe outspanned not very far from the grass 
and pole house formerly occupied by George Wood. The 
people came readily and unsuspectingly out to meet us 
from all the villages; but had Matabele been seen not 
accompanying English waggons, they would have run 
like the coveys of their own hills to securest shelter. 

“AVe could not open the market for along time because 
Mr. AVood had bought largely, and having satisfied their 
present demands for beads, they had enhanced the price ; 
and it was not until evening that I bought the chiefs 
goats for supper, thereby fixing the price and opening the 
traffic. 
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Ci I got a good observation at night, and I think the 
latitude was 18° 47'. The next day was a busy one; large 
crowds came with corn, but goods were sparingly bought, 
and pack oxen only promised. Umtigasi came himself, 
and generally sat with me to see that his people kept 
order, while Jewell and the people purchased corn; but 
sometimes the chief would mount on the waggon-seat, 
and, flourishing a sjambok over his unruly followers, drive 
the idle and disorderly to a distance. 

“ The Mashona men wear their hair long, just as you see 
it on the old Egyptian monuments. They tie little tufts 
of their crisp wool up in bandages of red bark, till they 
look like the cockscombs of our own clowns; each of these 
tufts they saturate with the oil of the ground-nut or 
Mashambana, till they force the ringlets to a length of 
nine or ten inches, or even a foot. These are parted in 
the middle, put back over the ears, and confined by a 
snood, giving an effeminate look to the features. Grease 
and charcoal are liberally applied, and the dandies carry 
a small pillow (or rather a three or four-legged stool), on 
which, when they sleep, they lay their necks to keep their 
well-oiled heads high off the ground. They remind me 
very much of the Damaras on the West Coast, only that 
the Damaras use red clay instead of charcoal. 

“ The Mashonas are clever smiths. They seem to keep 
a supply of smelted iron at the mountain Wahella, 
already mentioned (which is also called Coedza, the 
giraffe). This they bring to their smithy, and, raising a 
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sufficient heat in a charcoal fire by means of a clever pair 
of goat-sldn bellows, the smith picks the metal out with 
a green withy, and, laying it down on a flat stone, makes 
his ‘ hammerman 5 deliver heavy blows with another 
stone, weighing, perhaps, 50 lbs., and then he follows up 
his work with an iron hammer of 3 lbs. to 6 lbs. with a 
handle —a most unusual thing among savages. Hoes, 
axes, assegais, barbed and bearded in the most cruelly 
ingenious manner, arrow-heads, and keys for musical 
instruments, as well as walking-sticks, rings, beads, and 
personal ornaments, are made very neatly. Wire is 
drawn by forcing the small end of a bar into a hole 
formed by two grooves made in the faces of two blocks of 
iron, placed face to face in a hole in a stout tree, and 
wedged closely into contact. A lever is used to draw the 
iron through, and the blocks are then wedged more and 
more closely to reduce it, and when necessary blocks with 
smaller grooves are substituted. 

“ Their cassansas, or musical instruments, consisting 
of a number of iron springs arranged on a hollow 
key-board as big as a quarto volume, and tinkled with 
the thumb-nails, are very ingenious and well arranged. 
They have a regular scale; I can play part of ‘ God Save 
the Queen’ on them, but cannot get through the whole 
of it. They have various recognised tunes, which are 
very popular, and I have known Portuguese on the 
Zambesi who can play them most melodiously. The 
sound is increased by enclosing the key-board in a 
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calabash hung round with loose discs of shell, which 
jingle slightly. 

“ The Mashona pack oxen are trained to carry burdens 
laid upon their backs without being girthed. When they 
are offered for sale, a huge sack of Mashambana nuts, like 
a great mattress, bulky but light, is laid on them, ana 
they are required, without being led, to walk up to the 
purchaser without throwing the pack off. 

“We returned to Hartley’s Hill, where we found 
Watson had shot a crocodile—a very bold act, as the 
Matabele suspect that a man doing so intends to use the 
liver for witchcraft against the lives of his neighbours. 
I had great difficulty in persuading the Kaffirs to haul 
it ashore, though I went into the water myself to make 
the line fast. Jewell and I travelled twenty-two miles 
down the Umvuli to the north-west, where I shot a 
waterbok and wild pig, and we saw some £ sea-cows,’ 
but they were so wild we could not approach them. 
We saw several reefs and old workings, and ruins of 
Mashona villages. Some of these I named ‘ Waterbok 
Reef,’ ‘ Jewell Reef,’ and ‘ Mackenzie Reef.’ 

“ Mr. Hartley arrived at pur house some time after, and 
was greatly affected on hearing of the loss of his son. I 
was also much disappointed at finding that our mine¬ 
ralogist (Mr. Nelson) had not returned, and that I should 
have to take upon myself his work without his skill to 
qualify me for it. 

“Mr. Leask offered to guide us to Willie’s grave, and 
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we set out one morning, I having my sketch-book and 
Jewell his photographic camera; but we came across 
elephants’ spoor on the way, and Mr. Hartley, sacrificing 
his private feelings to the welfare of his fellow-hunters, 
gave the word to follow. They took us eleven miles 
up the Umvuli, then crossed to the south, and passed 
within a mile of Willie’s grave ; it was a hard trial for 
the father to pass the spot where his dead son lay ; 
but he pressed bravely on, and after twenty-five miles 
of travelling we caught sight of the elephants. Hartley 
shot two, and Molony, Leask, and Giffard one each. 
Subsequently we went out again and found the grave, 
about twelve miles E.S.E. of Hartley’s Hill. After 
Mr. Hartley had been left a little space alone beside it, I 
made a sketch and Jewell photographed it. There was 
no stone there, and only a heap of bushes were laid over 
the mound, while the initials ‘ W. J. H., 19/5/71,’ were 
cut on one of the trees above it. I am afraid that when 
a few years of grass fires shall have passed over the 
spot, there will be no sign of the brave young hunter’s 
resting place. 

“ Afterwards Mr. Hartley took me about twenty miles 
N.N.W., to see the ruins of a Portuguese house he had 
found, and which had been inhabited forty or fifty years 
ago. We saw very extensive reefs and old workings ; 
but next morning, while we were looking for the house, 
we came on elephants’ spoor again, and turned away to 
track it presently; a piece of grass kicked forward 
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indicated the fact that the elephants had begun to run, so 
we galloped on through bush and brier in hot haste, but 
they had gone into the ‘ fly country,’ and we dared not 
follow them. We saw more reefs and workings as we 
returned to camp. 

u I spent several days in digging about three feet deep 
in our reef at Hartley’s Hill, and with Mr. Hartley’s 
assistance found several specks of gold in stones which 
I have preserved. Mr. Hartley also very kindly sent 
his head-man Inyoka and the same Mashona who 
had guided Herr Mauch, and showed me several other 
workings. Then Mr. George Wood arrived, and invited 
me to his camp, very near Maghoonda’s village, where I 
was in 1869, and showed me where the Mashonas, no 
doubt incited by the inquiries I had then made, had 
resumed their ancient industry, and had commenced 
picking out quartz, laying it in piles with dry branches 
alternately and firing it; then, when sufficiently burned, 
crushing it on a stone with a round pebble, as the 
Hottentots grind coffee, or a painter does colours, and 
afterwards washing the grains of gold out. He gave me 
some of this in a quill which he had bought from them. 
I am preserving it as a valuable evidence ; for if they 
with their imperfect means can get gold, what can we do 
with proper appliances? We also saw extensive reefs, 
both in going and returning. 

“ As Mr. Hartley had commenced his homeward-bound 
trip, I broke up our establishment and followed. We 
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shot a sea-cow on the Umgesi, and at Umnyati I cut a 
specimen of the bark of the baobab, which is said to be 
as good as quinine in cases of fever. I have sent it to 
Dr. J. D. Hooker, at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
to be tested. We went out again on the spoor of elephants, 
and came across the edge of the shales and slates ; but I 
cannot say much about gold quartz, for we came in sight 
of a herd of about a hundred and fifty elephant cows 
and calves, and another of about forty bulls. It had 
been agreed that the whole herd should be driven till 
it was weary, and then the hunters should kill all they 
could; but the rule was soon broken. It was a magnificent 
sight. I had the pleasure of being in at the death of 
seven out of eight that were killed, and of being chased 
by one. Mr. Hartley’s Mashona took me to some rich 
reefs and workings down the Bembesi and Sebaqui 
Rivers; but I shot a rhinoceros, a buffalo, and two pigs, 
and the people lived so well they made a conspiracy 
to go no farther, and concealed their knowledge of reefs 
farther on. However, T can find them for myself when 
I want them. 

“ At Inyati we were most hospitably received by the 
Revs. Sykes and Thompson, and their wives—the latter 
had actually grown a crop of English wheat during his 
first year’s mission. He accompanied us to the king’s 
village. Mr. Hartley and I went to see the spot he had 
chosen for a mission station, to be called Hope Fountain. 
I am happy to say my agent, Mr. Lee, was mainly 
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instrumental in procuring the grant of it from the king, 
who now, for the first time, has the principles of a 
Christian mission society explained to him. 

“ The king has made me an official visit, and I showed 
him a bag of quartz, pulling out a single piece in which 
a speck of gold was visible. Mr. Lee explained how 
little gold there was to so much stone, and how great 
was the labour of extracting it. 

“ Mr. Lee asked if he were fully satisfied with the 
manner in which I had acted on the privilege he had 
given me, and he said yes, he was perfectly satisfied, and 
would not withdraw his favour till I should myself do 
something wrong to forfeit it; in fact, Mr. Lee assured 
me that, so far as the king’s favour was concerned, I was 
perfectly safe.” 

This, in his own words, is Baines’ account of his work 
in Matabeleland. 
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CHAPTER XXYITI. 

EXPEDITION TO MASHONALAND. 

In April 1890 an expedition started from Kimberley to 
proceed northward to Maslionaland. The pioneers were 
engaged and equipped by the South African Company, 
the moving spirit of which is Mr. Cecil Rhodes. This 
gentleman and his colleagues in the great diamond 
industry of Kimberley had long regarded, with longing 
eyes, the gold fields and the fair country of the Maslionas. 
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Mashonaland forms a part of Matabeleland, tlie country 
explored by Baines, and his views as to the richness of 
the resources of that country have been amply confirmed 
by the testimony of Carl Manch, the German mineralogist, 
and Mr. Selons, the famous African hunter. 

Having secured large concessions from King Lo 
Bengula, Mr. Bhodes and his friends formed the South 
African Company. A royal charter was granted, and 
the undertaking being well provided with capital, it was 
determined to despatch a force strong enough to hold 
its own against any opposition, with instructions to esta¬ 
blish the Company in Mashonaland. The force consisted 
roughly of two hundred pioneers (mostly farmers’ sons 
and mechanics) and three hundred police. The equipment 
included agricultural implements, mining gear, seeds, 
and ample food supplies ; this over and above guns and 
ammunition, scientific instruments, and the like ; indeed, 
all that could possibly aid the force or contribute to its 
efficiency was added to the equipment. Colonel Pennc- 
father, of the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, was in command 
of the column; and leading the pioneers was Major 
Johnson, experienced in such service. Attached to the 
column, as intelligence officer, was Mr. Selous, the in¬ 
trepid hunter. Mr. A. B. Colquhoun, so well known for 
his work on the Burmah-Chinese frontier, accompanied 
the pioneers with a view to the establishment of a 
regular administrative staff, of which he would be the 
head. 
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With regard to the area over which the Company’s 
jurisdiction extends, it should be borne in mind that it is 
practically undefined, except in so far as the claims of 
other countries and British colonies are concerned. The 
region of Matabeleland is that with which the present 
operations of the Company are immediately concerned. 
Ivliama’s territory, the Bechuanaland protectorate, and 
other patches of territory between the Crown Colony and 
the Zambesi, may, if deemed advisable, be committed to 
the administration of the Company in the future. Al¬ 
ready travellers have visited in the north of the Barotse 
country ; and expeditions are, or were, exploring the 
region between Lake Nyassa and the Upper Zambesi, 
and making treaties with the native chiefs. 

Probably no pioneering force was started better pre- 
pared to meet all contingencies than that which left 
Kimberley in April, and so quickly was the ground 
covered that the Macloutsie River (the northern boundary 
of Khama’s country) was reached in July. At the camp 
here only a short stay was made, and in the middle 
of August the expedition arrived on the Mashonaland 
plateau. The country and the journey left behind are 
thus described by the correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian :— 

“About one hundred and sixty-one miles from the 
Macloutsie camp we passed the Unanetsi River, a rapid 
and clear stream, with a bed and banks of huge granite 
boulders. This river and the Lundi—on which there are 
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some really fine bits of scenery—are quite unlike tlie 
rivers of South Africa that we have seen on our way 
from the Cape Colony northwards. Either of these 
might easily be taken for some Scotch or Welsh hill 
stream, were it not for the slight traces of tropical 
vegetation here and there, and the occasional ‘ spoor ’ 
of the hippopotamus, lion, or other large game. In the 
country between the Unanetsi and the Lundi there is 
exceptionally fine scenery, gigantic masses of solid granite 
piled up on every side, the summits rising to close on 
a thousand feet above the road-level. Looking to the 
north-east, the direction we were following, it appeared 
a hopeless task to trace a practicable track for the use of 
the expedition. 

“ Thanks, however, to the able guidance of Mr. Selous 
an admirable line was found, steering its course with few 
inconsiderable deviations here and there to right and 
left. The bush here was exceedingly thick; and not only 
was the bush and tree clearing for the waggon road 
heavy work, but large spaces had to be daily cleared for 
the formation of the ‘laagers’ which had to be formed 
every afternoon. 

“ The ‘ laagers ’ were, in every case, constructed with 
care and skill, the corners of the square being guarded 
by two machine guns and two seven-pounders, and the 
waggons not ranged on end, but overlapping. The 
electric light, worked by a powerful engine, was held in 
readiness throughout the night, so as to be available at 
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a moment’s notice should necessity for its use occur, 
’throughout this dense bush country, until we had reached 
the high veldt, a double track—according to the circum¬ 
stances of the ground iifty to a hundred yards apart— 
was constructed,—an admirable plan, which, though entail¬ 
ing considerable extra labour, secured to the expedition 
additional safety by enabling, in case of our unfortunately 
being attacked, a rapid formation of the ‘ laager ’ to be 
accomplished. 

“ No one who has not accompanied an expedition such 
as ours through bush country can realize the value of 
the ‘ laager ’ and of the double track of which I have 
spoken. The £ laager ’ is throughout South Africa— 
whether for a military force in actual warfare, or, as in 
our case, for a peaceable mission, open, however, to the 
possibility of a treacherous attack from the natives—the 
mainstay of all expeditions. Any one who has any 
acquaintance with modern South African history knows 
that this has been the lesson taught by experience, as 
witness what has occurred so frequently in the past, 
whether in the case of a small army under an English 
general or a band of pioneers on the c trek ’ under some 
Dutch leader. The fact is that without the ‘ laager ’ 
the white man in a broken, hilly bush country such as 
we have passed through has no chance, and a mere 
handful of natives can at any time sweep down and 
‘ rush ’ an expeditionary party, whether in camp or on 
line of march. As an extra precaution, the teams of 
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oxen were every evening tied up securely surrounding 
the ‘laager/ thus presenting an additional impediment 
to any sudden rush. While on march great care was 
taken to ensure the waggons keeping close together, so 
that at any time, should occasion arise, ‘ laager ’ might, 
he formed as rapidly as possible. 

“At the Lundi, which is thirty miles beyond the 
Unanetsi, the crossing of the expedition with its sixty 
waggons was found to be by no means an easy one. 
As the stream runs here very swiftly with a width of 
about forty yards, from bank to bank being about 
four hundred yards, it. was found that the drift could 
only be constructed with the aid of sand-bags and large 
stones laid on a ‘ corduroy ’ foundation of felled trees. 
All members of the expedition, officers and men, whether 
pioneers or police, threw themselves into this work, as 
indeed they have done all through, with the greatest 
energy and heartiest good-will. 

“ Even with all the labour expended on the construction 
of the drift, drag-ropes had to be employed, worked by 
large parties of men, before the waggons safely reached 
the northern bank. On the banks of the Lundi ‘ spoor 5 
was plentiful; but the only large game shot were three 
sea-cows or hippopotami, which seem to be by no means 
so numerous as we expected. The flesh of these enormous 
creatures (they weigh from 300 to 400 lbs.) abundantly 
supplied our natives with food. They were much 
delighted, and highly praised the skill of the white 
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sportsmen, as the meat is considered by them the very 
greatest of delicacies. 

“ After leaving the Lundi our progress became some¬ 
what slower than it had been, owing to rumours of the 
unsettled condition of the Matabele. Everything was 
done to ensure still greater precautions being taken, if 
that were possible, and the safety of the expedition was 
assured in case of opposition or attack, which, however, 
the leaders of the expedition have throughout not be¬ 
lieved to be probable. Some twenty-six miles beyond 
the Lundi is the Tokwe, a stream slightly more tropical 
in appearance than the others passed. Some sixteen 
miles beyond the Tokwe a pass from the low country 
to the ‘ high veldt ’ is reached. This pass, discovered 
after considerable trouble and a careful examination 
of the surrounding country, is some seven miles in 
length, and here some twelve hundred feet in height 
is gradually ascended before the highland plateau is 
reached. 

u The country traversed in our march since leaving 
the Macloutsie River in the ‘ disputed territory 5 has been 
exceptionally well watered, and is fertile, more especially 
that section of our route since passing the Unanetsi, 
some sixteen miles back. Both for grazing and agricul¬ 
tural purposes the country com])ares very favourably 
with the richest and fairest portions of Africa. 

“ The whole of this, the south-eastern portion of Mata- 
beleland, lying just east and south of the highlands of 
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Matabeleland proper, lias without doubt a great future 
before it. Every one connected with the expedition is 
agreed that as a food-producing region it will play a 
most important part in the development of Mashona- 
land ; for while the mineral wealth of the territory about 
to be occupied is unquestionable, the problem of food 
supplies—one presenting considerable difficulties—has 
had to be faced. The discovery—for ‘ discovery ’ it 
may not unfairly be called—of the beautiful and fertile 
belt of country we have jiassed through has largely 
helped to solve this difficulty. Mashonaland itself has, 
it is true, large fertile agricultural areas, but should 
the development be as rapid as anticipated these would 
not be sufficient. 

“ South-Eastern Matabeleland and Mashonaland will be 
able not only to support a large European agricultural and 
stock-raising community, but will be able to contribute to 
the wants of the mining and commercial population of 
Mashonaland, which is likely to grow at a very rapid pace. 
Among the products of the country grown by the natives 
are rice, millet, yams or sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, 
tobacco, pumpkins, Indian corn and beans. This supply 
is naturally at present limited, as hitherto there has 
been no demand beyond the immediate wants of the 
natives, which are few indeed. With the advent of 
the white man, however, a large demand will spring 
up, which will partly be met by native labour, and partly 
by the European farming population from the Transvaal 
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and elsewhere, which will at an early date move forward 
and occupy this new territory. 

“ The native tribes along our route, at present in 
occupation of South-East Matabeleland, are under chiefs 
subject to Lo Bengula, whose authority reaches as far 
east as the Sabi River, which is the eastern boundary 
of Matabeleland. The principal chiefs met with and 
interviewed by Colonel Pennefather (the officer com¬ 
manding the expedition), Dr. Jameson (the political 
officer), and Mr. Cohjulioun (the future administrator 
of Mashonaland) were Sitowtsi, Chibi, and Matibi. 
Immediately on the arrival of the expedition close to 
their ‘kraals’ deputations, headed by the chiefs, came 
to exchange presents and to have what every South 
African, be he chief or peasant, dearly loves—a palaver. 
Friendly assurances were given by the Company’s re¬ 
presentatives, and the chiefs and the people generally 
seemed greatly relieved to learn that Englishmen were 
going to settle in their country. 

“ While camped on the Lundi we discovered, some 
six or seven hundred yards from our ‘ laager,’ the 
remains of a very interesting old ruin, in splendid pre¬ 
servation. This ancient ruin, regarding which nothing 
can be learnt from the natives, except that it was found 
there when their forefathers arrived in the country, is 
circular in shape and massive in structure. The walls 
are of wrought stone, measuring in some places ten 
feet in thickness. Four openings, at equal distances 
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ajiart, serve for entrance and exit. From its position, 
arrangement, and size, it would not appear to have 
been constructed, for the purpose of a fortification. 
The conjectures as to its character have been numerous 
among members of the expedition, but unfortunately 
we have no one with us competent to examine and 
solve the problem. An interesting feature still remain¬ 
ing intact is a piece of ornamentation, about forty feet 
in length, facing the northern side—two courses of 
stones being laid diagonally, but in different directions. 
Since our arrival here, a party has gone to visit the 
ruins at the place called Zinbabye on the maps, and 
by the natives Zinbabgye, of which careful drawings, 
photographs, and measurements will be made, as was 
done in the case of the Lundi ruins.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

MASHONALAND. 

“ On emerging through the pass from the low to the high 
6 veldt’ a wonderful change occurs. From a hill-enclosed, 
broken country, hot even at this the cold season of the 
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year, you step suddenly on to the edge of the tableland 
of Mashonaland. A clear open country, broken here and 
there by c kopjies, 5 meets the eye. The atmosphere is 
delightfully fresh and invigorating, the nights and 
mornings pleasantly cold. The country is exactly like 
the undulating plateau of the Wit water srandt in the 
Transvaal, and is said to be a counterpart of the tableland 
of Matabeleland proper. Rare patches of timber are to 
be s6en dotted here and there ; the grass, naturally 
luxuriant, has been lately burnt down over large areas, 
giving these a somewhat bare appearance. In contrast, 
however, to what occurs in the Cape Colony and 
Bechuanaland, the grass is already springing up green 
and succulent. The spring tints, as you ride through 
the woods, are of the most delicate hues. Altogether, 
the prospect is refreshing and exhilarating after our long 
march, at first through the bush, and latterly through 
heavily timbered country.” 

The gold prospectors and experts accompanying the 
expedition pronounce the indications of reefs examined 
in the neighbourhood of the Lundi to be excellent. The 
correspondent from whose interesting letter we have 
extracted the foregoing points out that, though the 
occupation of the country was, at the time he despatched 
his letter, on the eve of being completed, all had been 
done without bloodshed., Not a shot had been fired with 
hostile intent from the beginning to the end of the march. 

The original intention had been to halt the expedition 
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at a spot called Mount Hampden; but it haying been 
ascertained that there were water difficulties connected 
with that site, it was decided to occupy ground which 
was named on the spot Fort Salisbury. And this was 
done on September 12th, with all the formalities usually 
and most properly observed on such occasions—the 
hoisting of the Union Jack, the -firing of a royal salute, 
and three ringing cheers. 

The position of Fort Salisbury, which is situated on an 
open, breezy upland, has been fixed as being in S. latitude 
17° 54' and E. longitude 31° 20', and at an altitude of 
4,900 feet above the general sea-level. 

Now that the occupation of Mashonaland is an accom¬ 
plished fact, it is much to be proud of that a small force 
of some seven hundred Englishmen has penetrated into 
the very heart of Central South Africa, and that a vast 
tract of country, hitherto known only to a few venture¬ 
some hunters and explorers, such as Mr. F. C. Selous, 
whose accounts of a high, healthy, and well-watered 
plateau, together with vast hidden mineral resources, in 
these latitudes had for years been received with general 
incredulity and regarded as so many fairy tales, has now 
actually passed into English hands. 

In the next place, a good serviceable road into this new 
country, over four hundred miles in length, has been cut, 
a task frequently necessitating much heavy labour in 
felling the thick bush, which at times rose to the pro¬ 
portions of forest timber. Substantial “ drifts ” have 
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been formed across big rivers, such as the Tnli and Lnndi, 
tbe latter running at a depth of forty feet during the 
rains. “ Corduroy ” bridges have been constructed across 
smaller streams and boggy places, and the whole work 
has been accomplished without the loss of one single life 
either in the hospital or in the field. 

These are feats of which all Englishmen must feel 
justly proud, and prove to the cynic and pessimist that 
the age of British energy and enterprise has not yet gone 
by. Again, the daily distance of “trek” compassed by 
the heavily laden seventy or more ox-waggons averaged 
ten and three-quarter miles, an excellent performance 
those versed in such matters will at once admit. But 
the one fact that stands out above and before all others 
is that the expedition has demonstrated the existence 
of a vast high upland plateau in these tropical latitudes, 
with a varying elevation, abundantly watered, and, as 
a rule, well timbered ; with a climate, as far as one can 
judge, admirably suited for Europeans, with a fresh 
breeze continuously, and with ever-varying degrees of 
strength, blowing from the south-east, and tempering at 
times to the degree of actual coolness the rays of a 
tropical sun. 

The main object of the expedition was, of course, to 
open up and develop the reputed vast mineral resources 
of the country, and in particular to search for gold. Not 
a moment, literally, was lost in carrying this fundamental 
portion of the programme into effect. The Pioneer Corps, 
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after completing the fort according to the terms of the 
contract, were disbanded on September 30th, and at once 
started off in all directions, mainly in the direction of 
Hartley Hill and the Upper Mazoe River, two districts 
where gold was already known to exist. But all that is 
yet possible with prudence to say is that Fort Salisbury 
is within the region of a gold belt of an enormous extent, 
the real value of which it must be left for further time 
and search accurately to determine. From all sides, 
however, the most promising and encouraging reports 
come in, of reefs being struck, and shafts being sunk, 
and other movements indicative of confidence. It is not 
improbable that a rush will be made soon to these 
diggings. It is believed there is a banket formation 
similar to that in the Transvaal. 

The occupation of Mashonaland has now begun in real 
earnest,—not, as in the case of the Portuguese, merely 
finding expression in the presence of an isolated and 
solitary official, supported possibly by a retinue of West 
Coast blacks ; but in the presence of some hundreds of 
energetic, active Englishmen scattered in every direction, 
either in search of gold or otherwise actively employed. 
A regular system of postal service has been established, 
and it may be as we write that the Mashonas may see 
that outward and visible sign of civilization on their 
native heath—the pillar-box. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE “ GATES ” OF ST. JOHN’S EIVEE. 

Having arranged to meet some friends at Durban, I 
returned after my wanderings to that hospitable town; 
and there a few days were pleasantly spent. At the 
close of the visit I secured a passage to East London on 
the outgoing steamer, and with my belongings boarded 
the tug which, with steam up, was waiting to convey 
passengers over the bar. This bar is a shifting mass of 
sand, deposited across the entrance of the harbour between 
the bluff and the point of the opposite sandhills. The 
depth of water on the bar varies from eight to eighteen 
feet. Sometimes long-continued, heavy, southerly sea- 
winds and accompanying breakers bring in and pile up 
increased accumulations of sand, which are afterwards 
cleared away during high tides and fine weather. 

Why, it may be asked, is so dangerous a bar allowed to 
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remain ? And the answer is that, if patience, skill, and 
money could have secured its removal, the good people 
of Durban would have got rid of it long ago ; but it 
has proved a task of tremendous difficulty. They have 
spent immense sums in harbour works, and it is believed 
that when those now in progress are completed a 
sufficient depth of water for the ingress and egress of 
large vessels will be maintained. There are two piers. 
The north one was designed to confine the ebb tide to the 
southern channel, while to intercept the sand travelling 
up the coast the southern pier was constructed. Already 
both objects seem likely to be attained, and, if so, 
Durban will gain immensely as a shipping port. 

When the tug with its freight approached the bar, the 
sea was so rough and the vessel pitched and plunged 
so much that all passengers were sent below. This 
was so hot and stuffy that only sea-seasoned people 
could bear up. Getting alongside the steamer was a 
work of some risk and difficulty, and so also was the 
task of putting the passengers on board. Gangways and 
companion ladders were out of the question, so heavy 
was the sea in which both the tug and the steamship 
were rolling. It was necessary to hoist us on board, and 
this was accomplished by lowering from the steamer a 
basket in shape not unlike a large pillar-box with a seat 
inside. Into this sliip-lift four or five passengers were 
placed, the signal was given, and in a few minutes we were 
hoisted by crane from the tug to the main deck of the 
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steamer. Need I say that this quite finished off the 
ladies and the babies, who retired below, and were not 
seen again ? Rough indeed it was, and at our first meal 
after the ship had entered on her course few even of the 
male passengers put in an appearance. 

Having got my sea-legs and fortified myself with the 
ship’s fare—always on board the Union boats excellent 
—I soon began to enjoy the sea-breeze and the scenery 
in-sliore. We had on board Major Serpa Pinto, the 
Portuguese fire-eater, who had made so much noise 
in the world. And I should say that he is not at 
all a bad fellow. He was about the most unlikely man 
you could think of as a military bully, being an extremely 
courteous and companionable passenger. 

The coast scenery interests you. Mr. Rider Haggard 
sees much in it to admire. u There,” he says, “ are the 
deep kloops cut in the hills by the rushing rains of 
centuries, down which the rivers sparkle ; there is the 
deepest green of the bush, growing as God jfianted it, 
and the other greens of the sugar patches ; while here and 
there a white house, smiling out at the sea, puts a finish 
and gives an air of homeliness to the scene.” The coast is 
marked with “ red sandhills, and wide sweeps of vivid 
green, dotted here and there with Kaffir kraals, and 
bordered by a ribbon of white surf, which spouts up in 
pillars of foam where it juts the rocks.” 

As the vessel steams along the coast of Pondoland, lofty 
cliffs and table-topped summits come within view. These 
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are known as the “ Gates ” of St. John’s River. Within 
these “ Gates ” the scenery is grand and romantic. The 
steamer makes no stop, and consequently I had no oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting any of the inner reaches of the river, 
hut in terms of the greatest admiration these are written 
about by Mr. John Noble, Clerk of the Cape Parliament. 

From seaward the river mouth is a noticeable object, 
and so remarkable that any one, having once seen it, or 
even a sketch of it, cannot fail to recognise it again. A 
lofty, table-topped mountain appears to have been cleft to 
its base, leaving a wedge-shaped gap, through which the 
river flows to the sea. The edges of the cleft, which 
near the mouth lie about two thousand feet asunder, 
approach each other, until near the top of the first reach 
they are about fifteen hundred feet apart. They rise in 
abrupt, forest-clad steeps, until they attain a height of 
six to seven hundred feet. From these edges on both 
sides of the river plateaus extend, until on each side 
other precipitous cliffs rise, which culminate about a mile 
and a half from the sea, where they attain a height of 
twelve hundred feet, and lie only four thousand feet apart — 
considerably less than a mile. These are the well-known 
u Gates ” of St. John’s or the Umzimvubu River. 

Inside of the tc Gates ” the river partakes more of the 
character of a lake or lagoon than a stream. There is an 
expanse of sky-blue water nearly fi ve hundred yards wide, 
between stately mountains and luxuriantly wooded hills. 
The steep, wooded slopes come down close to the edge of 
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the water, and in many places the thick, tangded forest 
overhangs the margin, forming beautiful arcades. To 
appreciate the nature of this river scenery one must 
witness the indescribable beauties of the spot and its 
surroundings,—long, silent vistas of forest, with the ripple 
of water sounding through them; tumbled masses of rock, 
covered with mosses, ferns, and flowering creepers of all 
sorts in most bewildering luxuriance, twining in heavy, 
clustering masses around majestic old trees, whose every 
bough and leaf find their reflection as in a mirror in the 
placid waters, until in some places it is difficult to tell 
where the reality ends and the shadow begins. The 
exquisite, semi-tropical vegetation, African in its type and 
almost Brazilian in its beauty; the charms of light and 
shade over the grand panorama of mountain, wood, and 
water ; and the glimpses of hill and dale forming the 
highlands in the extreme distance, and seemingly merging 
into the cobalt sky, furnish a picture of virgin nature 
untouched by art rarely to be met with. The mouth of 
St. John’s River, like most of the rivers on the coast, is 
obstructed by a bar of shifting sand, the channel con¬ 
tracting, expanding, and changing its condition according 
to the volume of water or floods in the river. 

Leaving the 66 Gates ” astern, we sail within sight of 
the coast of Griqualand East, Tembuland, and Transkei; 
and wonderfully beautiful and fertile coast-lands they 
are. As you muse on the steamer’s deck, you ask your¬ 
self whence comes that wealth of verdure which clothes 
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the coast all along which you have sailed. It is due, I 
was told, to the moisture carried by the trade winds of 
the Indian Ocean. The vapour-laden clouds are arrested 
or caught by the high mountain barriers, upon whose 
summits and sides these fertilizing showers descend. 
Inland are masses of mountain, and great stretches of 
forest region; and still farther westward, their cliffs 
towering to the sky, loom the Drakensberg Range. 

Voyagers usually speak in glowing terms of this coast; 
it is all so fair and fresh and green, that he would 
indeed be blind who could not see its beauties; but they 
are not always in sight; at nightfall they all disappear. 
Then the rough sea-shaking many of our passengers got 
off the Durban bar made them, I am afraid, indifferent as 
to whether they could see the coast or not. At any rate 
there were very few on deck until the good ship steamed 
to the mouth of the Buffalo River, on both banks of 
which East London has been built. Then shore-goers— 
and I was one of them—got their baggage together, and 
once more we were in the waters of Cape Colony. East 
London is another of the bar-plagued ports, but in other 
respects it is a healthy and delightful watering-place, 
and this we found on landing. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

graham’s town. 

I had little time to spare at East London; but the hospit¬ 
able friends to whom I had introductions, and whose 
branches of business will, let me hope, spread even wider 
afield, insisted that I should join them at tiffin. Then I 
went round the town. It is well laid out, substantially 
built, and the signs are everywhere of an active and enter¬ 
prising municipality. Being a favourite sea-bathing 
resort, with many beautiful spots within easy reach, the 
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visitor is greatly tempted to stay awhile in the place. 
Picnic parties, excursions in this and that direction, 
pleasant walks and rides, are arranged for your pleasure; 
and, if you are leisurely seeing the world, there is no reason 
why you should not enjoy such things ; but I had still 
much to see in the eastern districts, and not much time 
to spare left. 

The harbour improvement works are features of great 
interest. These are training walls, forming quays, which 
narrow the river’s channel and increase the scour, practi¬ 
cally keeping the passage clear to the deep water inside 
the bar ; also a breakwater of concrete blocks, like that 
of Portland, constructed in the form of an arm outside, to 
prevent the sea from checking the river’s outflow, and 
driving the sand back upon the bar. In former years 
occasional floods or freshets in the Buffalo ltiver served 
to clear the bar, sometimes to a depth of seventeen feet, 
and vessels were then able to pass inside and discharge 
cargo without the use of surf-boats or the delays and risk 
attendant upon lying at an open anchorage outside. But 
since the works have been proceeded with no freshets 
have occurred, and there have been accumulations of 
sand, shallowing the entrance to the river. To remove 
the sand a powerful dredger was ordered, and is now 
at work. 

Having seen all that I could well see since landing from 
the steamer, I left East London by the afternoon train, 
arriving three hours later at King William’s Town, or, as it 
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is shortly called, “ King.” The distance between the two 
places is forty-two miles, and the line is through an 
interesting piece of country, the town being on the high¬ 
way from the harbour of East London to the interior. 
King William’s Town is of considerable importance, being 
the principal centre of the native trade carried on in the 
border districts, and those north of Basutoland. What 
pleased me particularly was its home look. You might 
indeed have landed you were in an English town. It 
stretches pleasantly along the banks of the Buffalo River, 
and is well sheltered. 

I had a letter of introduction to a gentleman, who I 
found was one of the best-informed men I had ever the 
pleasure of meeting. Let me introduce him to the 
reader. Mr. Baker, of King William’s Town. Colonial 
history and colonial politics he had by heart, and it 
struck me that he could give some of our Colonial Office 
officials a good start at a competitive examination, and 
leave them nowhere at the finish. With him I had 
several agreeable drives, and he certainly did all in 
his power to make my short stay enjoyable. 

The prosperous air of the town is noticeable at once. 
There are indications everywhere of well-spent money. 
At the western end is the native location. Then the 
military barracks and officers’ quarters. In the business 
part of the town are public buildings, stores, club-houses, 
and so forth. Another portion of the town is occupied 
by the German settlers, in which there are some pretty 
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thatched veranclahecl cottages. Beyond are the camp and 
headquarters of the Colonial defensive force. The town- 
hall is a credit to the place ; it is large and commodious, 
and, I may say, satisfies everybody. Between this build¬ 
ing and the river are the Botanical Gardens, with an area 
of about fourteen acres of alluvial soil of the richest 
description, where everything grows in the greatest 
luxuriance. 

On a rise to the north are the public offices, on 
which has been erected a memorial clock-tower in 
memory of the Itev. J. Brownlee, who commenced the 
first mission station in Kaffraria on the site of the 
present town. Near this is the handsome and imposing 
edifice erected by Sir George Grey (and known as the 
Grey Native Hospital), for the purpose of breaking the 
belief of the natives in witch-doctors, by placing skilful 
medical treatment and maintenance within their reach 
free of charge. It has now been established piore than 
a quarter of a century, and the success of the institution 
among the natives is proved by the number who travel 
hundreds of miles to seek medical and surgical aid, 
showing that the Kaffir people are breaking through 
their race prejudices, and acknowledging the superiority 
of scientific treatment of ordinary diseases. 

Having dotted down Graham’s Town on my plan as 
one of the places to be visited, I set out on a long and 
exhausting drive of twelve hours. The conveyance was 
the post-cart, and in addition to the driver and myself 
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there was another passenger—a missionary. I was very 
thankful afterwards that we had the missionary with 
ns. The look on his face was an exhortation to be 
patient, even at the worst parts of the road. Hard 
swearing, or indeed swearing either hard or soft, is not 
an accomplishment of mine ; but my back and bones 
were so sore during that ride that I felt it would be a 

comfort if I could have big d-d the conveyance, the 

road, and myself for travelling in the post-cart; but 
when the desire rose the missionary looked so reproach¬ 
fully, as though he knew all about it, that I had not 
the heart to anathematize the concern. Nevertheless, it 
was a trial. We passed through a well-wooded and hilly 
region, in which there were many grassy hollows and 
flowering heaths, where one could have lingered long 
and happily; but there is no enjoyment in even the 
loveliest region after sitting for hours in a post-cart. 

At last the journey came to an end, and we were at 
Graham’s Town. It has been described as the “ Winchester ” 
of South Africa, owing to its ecclesiastical and educa¬ 
tional advantages. And these are greater than you 
would look for, if you had driven with me from 
King William’s Town. Indeed, the social and intellectual 
activities of Graham’s Town are much like those of an 
English cathedral town, and people of culture will find 
in the public buildings and their surroundings much to 
interest them. One’s first impression is that the town 
is a charming English health resort embosomed in green 
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hills. The roadways are lined with trees, and the houses 
have well-kept fronts suggestive of English comfort 
within. 

The heights above the town command a magnificent 
view of characteristic frontier scenery — an exquisite 
landscape of hills and dales, variegated with verdant 
slopes and wooded heights, and backed by massive 
mountains, whose tops fade into the blue haze on the 
far-distant horizon. Woest Hill on the one side, and 
Botha Hill on the other, each afford a good prospect; 
but the culminating point of view is Governor’s Kop, 
an eminence about two thousand seven hundred feet 
high, ten miles east of the city. Directly in front and 
north-eastward the dark valleys of the Great Fish River 
extend ; one can discern the towers of Fort Peddie and 
the sandhills between the Fish River and the Beka, and 
in the distance the mountains of Kaffraria. 

Do not imagine, pray, that I clambered up the heights 
above the town and feasted my eyes on the landscape. 
I saw through other people’s eyes, being too sore to 
attempt any hill climbing. And yet it was worth an 
effort, for one would have seen spread out in all their 
loveliness the fair gardens of Albany. But one must 
not forget the town itself. In St. George’s Cathedral 
in the High Street there is a monument erected to the 
memory of Colonel Graham, from whom the city takes its 
name. It is a city of bishops. There is the Anglican 
Bishop, and the Roman Catholic Bishop, and the Wesleyan 
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Superintendent, as good as another bishop ; and in the 
different churches and chapels established here may be 
heard clergymen and ministers of all denominations. 
There are also law courts, judges, and barristers ; and, as 
for solicitors, their name is legion. I trouble you with 
these details in order that you may be quite satisfied 
that Graham’s Town is a delightful place to live in; and 
I can adduce no more convincing proof of this than the 
fact that the Church and the Law have taken deeper 
root there than in any other town I have seen in South 
Africa. 

I think this is quite conclusive testimony. It is 
certainly worth tons of any other kind. For where the 
Law and the Church are, depend upon it they are in 
clover. That the climate is genial, that the people are 
well to do, and that they are in beautiful surroundings 
are facts I see clearly proven in the face of every 
churchman and every lawyer in Graham’s Town. I don’t 
suggest that they keep up appearances in order that 
rich invalids, either pious or litigious, may be attracted 
and their substance devoured ; but it did occur to me 
that it would be wise to leave your cheque-book at home, 
and make your bargains as though you were spending 
your last shilling. 

The green hills, within the shelter of which the town 
has been built, are the spurs of the Zuurberg Mountains. 
The famous Pass of the same name is best approached 
by leaving the Coerney Station, and making your way 
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tlirougli the Acldo Bush—a dense jungle, common enough 
in the frontier districts. Nearing the foot of the Pass, 
the mountain heights, clothed with the strange, stiff, 
gaunt forms of the gigantic Euphorbia, present somewhat 
of a gloomy aspect. But this soon changes. When the 
first ascent of a quarter of a mile is made, there is a 
grand and beautiful disclosure of hill and forest scenery. 
Above these are imposing, bushy cliffs and weather- 
stained rocks ; while in the valley outstretched below, 
lofty trees, draped with grey lichens or festooned with 
convolvulus, wild vine, or monkey-rope parasites, stand 
up like ancient monarcks, as they are, out of the tangled 
mass of copse, clustering shrubs, flowering plants, grasses, 
v and ferns which form the undergrowth vegetation. 

Through this the road rises, cut out of the solid rock 
on one side, with deep perpendicular precipices on the 
other, until it passes through a rocky gateway, and 
emerges at the top, on what is apjiarently a tableland 
of grassy downs, but in reality is one of the several hilly 
ridges running off into deep furrows and kloops in every 
direction. It is in crossing these u necks ” or ridges that 
the peculiar character of the Zuurberg is realized and 
seen to advantage. The scene is thus described by 
Pringle, the poet of South Africa : “ A billowy chaos 
of naked mountains, rocks, precipices, and yawning 
abysses, that looked as if hurled together by some 
prodigious convulsion of nature ; while over the lower 
declivities and deep-sunk dells a dark impenetrable 
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forest spreads its sliagg’y skirts, and adds to the whole 
a still more wild and savage sublimity.” 

Some part of the range is seen on the way from King 
William’s Town, and you go through a wild and romantic 
pass called Pluto’s Pass ; but the most impressive 
scenery in this mountain region is that which you wit¬ 
ness on the way to the coast. Fortunately you have 
to undergo no post-cart trials on the way down. The 
Midland Railway conveys you swiftly and comfortably 
the journey of a hundred and six miles, and I confess to 
feeling thankful that the iron horse was within my reach, 
even if the smoke and the steam whistle and the tail of 
carriages somewhat detracted from the romantic features 
of the region. But really you lose very little, and the 
gain in comfort and cheerfulness is immense. There is 
another line from Graham’s Town to Port Alfred, some 
forty-three miles long ; but I had booked to Port Eliza¬ 
beth, and to that town I journeyed. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

OSTRICH FARMING IN THE KAROO. 

From Port Elizabeth to Craclock in the Karoo the 
distance is a hundred and eighty-one miles. Being wish¬ 
ful to obtain some information about ostrich farming, 
I thought that it would be as well before leaving the 
country to visit a spot perhaps the most remarkable for 
ostrich farming in South Africa, and this more especially 
as I could make the journey comfortably by rail. What 
is called the Cradock district is an elevated plateau 
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about three thousand feet above sea-level to the north of 
the Winterberg range of mountains. Cradock, the town, 
is situated on the Great Fish River, and I found it a 
healthy, well-laid out, and thriving town, in which many 
English people resided. There is a very comfortable hotel, 
the Victoria ; and a conspicuous feature, the pride of the 
Dutch community, is a large Dutch church. The sul¬ 
phureous springs in the neighbourhood are resorted to, 
it is said, with much benefit by invalids. But what most 
people come to see is an ostrich farm. 

This industry was originated by two farmers in different 
parts of the Colony in the year 1864. They had succeeded 
in capturing some wild ostrich chicks, and it was found 
there was no difficulty in getting them moderately tame, 
sufficiently so to allow them to be kept in a well-fenced 
paddock, and to allow of their being caught twice a year 
and their feathers removed. Old hunters, however, de¬ 
clared that ostriches would never breed in a tame state, 
and predicted that the experiments in ostrich farming 
would end in failure. But it was not so. The difficulties 
in the way were overcome, and the ostrich, though the 
shyest and most timid of all birds, is now as easily tamed 
and farmed as any other domesticated animal. 

Having made known the object of my visit to the 
Karoo, which I should explain is a large tract of 
wonderfully fertile country, I found information readily 
forthcoming ; and the following account of a visit to an 
ostrich farm will, I think, interest the reader. 
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A Visit to an Ostrich Farm. 

The size of the farm is thirteen thousand acres. The 
herbage is a mixture of grass, karoo (a sort of heather), 
and succulent bushes. The rainfall in this part of the 
Eastern Province is too uncertain to allow of cultivation 
without irrigation, so the cultivation is confined to a few 
acres of lucerne, irrigated by pumps, some soft green food 
being indispensable for rearing the little ostrich chicks 
during droughts. 

On the farm are kept six hundred ostriches and four 
hundred breeding cattle. The whole property is enclosed 
by strong wire fences five feet high, and subdivided into 
numerous camps, with similar fences. Near the homestead 
the camps are of about a hundred acres each, being 
appropriated to the rearing of the young birds. Beyond 
these again are camps of about twenty-five acres each, 
these being given up to a single pair of superior old birds 
in each camp for breeding, whilst beyond these again are 
large camps of about two thousand six hundred acres in 
extent, with a hundred and fifty birds in each. 

Let us take a stroll in these camps, and see what is 
going on. Here, in the first, we find an old Hottentot 
with about thirty little ostriches only a few days old 
around him ; these have all been hatched in the incubator, 
and he is doing nurse to them, cutting up lucerne for 
them to eat, supplying them with fine gravel to fill 
their gizzards with to grind their food, breaking up 
bones for them, to let them get a supply of phosphates, 
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and giving them wheat and water, and at sundown he 
will bring them back to the incubator for warmth, or, 
should the weather change and rain come on, he will be 
seen hurrying home with his thirty little children following 
him to a warm, well-lighted room, with a clean sanded 
floor. 

In the next camp we have a pair of birds and about 
fifteen chicks accompanied by a Kaffir man, who has 
been with them every day from the time they hatched 
to get them tame and accustomed to man. These have 
been hatched by the parent birds, who will brood them at 
night in the camp. But great risks are run by this 
method of rearing, from wild carnivorous animals 
catching the chicks, as great numbers of carnivorous 
animals of nearly every known species abound in South 
Africa, the most destructive to young ostriches being the 
jackals, a single one of which will destroy a whole brood 
in a night. 

Our host informs us that he is compelled to keep a 
man constantly employed laying poison and setting traps. 
The poison is laid by inserting strychnia in pieces of 
meat, and laying the jneces at short distances all round 
the camps. In consequence of this wholesale destruction 
of the carnivora, game abounds on the farm, and as we 
walk beautiful antelopes of different kinds are constantly 
springing up and bounding away in front of us, and in the 
afternoon our host lends us a rifle, and, taking us into 
some unoccupied camps, we bring down our first buck. 
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But here we come to another camp, in which we are 
told there is a nest, and as we enter a heavy thorn hush 
is given us, and we are told that if the male bird charges 
we are to hold it to his eyes. But we do not see the 
cock bird, and have got some distance in, and can just 
see the hen bird upon the nest with its neck stretched 
along the ground, making itself look as much as possible 
like one of the monster ant-heaps that abound in the 
country, when we are startled by three tremendous roars 
behind us, and only just have time to put up our bush, 
when the infuriated cock charges down as fast as a horse 
can gallop, making every nerve in our body shiver with 
fear, as we remember having heard of broken ribs and 
legs and men killed by savage male birds ; but we follow 
the example of our conductor, and keep the bush at a 
level with the bird’s eyes, when just as he reaches the 
bush he stops suddenly, his instinct teaching him not to 
risk his eyesight against the thorns. 

Then we move on to the west, keeping the cock at 
bay with our bushes ; but we are thankful when it is 
over, as the cock dodges round us, first on this side, then 
on that, always trying to get his head past our bush, 
and, should he succeed, he would instantly floor us with 
a kick from his foot, armed as it is with the formidable 
horny nail. The kick is delivered forwards and down¬ 
wards, and with immense force, when at the height of a 
man’s breast, gradually losing its force as the foot nears 
the ground, in consequence of which many men have 
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saved their lives when attacked unprepared by lying 
flat on the ground, thereby escaping with a severe 
trampling, but no broken bones. 

We, however, arrive at the nest without accident, 
when, to our astonishment, our conductor suddenly lays 
his bush down and handles the eggs, when we find that 
the hitherto infuriated cock’s nature has quite changed ; 
he that a moment ago was trying with all his might to 
get at us and kill us, now stands a dejected, beseeching 
creature, uttering a plaintive noise, and beseeching us 
in every possible way not to break his eggs. The nest 
we find to be merely a scratched hollow in a sandy place, 
with fifteen eggs in it, weighing three pounds each, upon 
which the parent birds must sit for six weeks, the cock 
sitting by night, and the hen by day, the eggs being 
exposed to many risks of destruction by jackals, baboons, 
and carrion crows, or by heavy rains filling the nest with 
water. 

The modus operandi of the carrion crow to get at the 
contents of the eggs is very ingenious; their bills are not 
strong enough to break the shell, so they take a good- 
sized stone in their claws, and, rising up to a considerable 
height, let it drop on the eggs ; but, unless there are 
suitable stones near, they cannot do this, seeming not to 
be able to carry the stones horizontally. We have noticed 
the same peculiarity of a want of power in the crow to 
carry horizontally, when trying to get at a tortoise by 
letting it fall to break its shell ; in every case where 
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we have seen them do it, they have caught the tortoise 
on a rock—in no case have we known them to carry the 
tortoise till they got over a rock. 

But now we arrive at one of the large camps with a 
troop of a hundred and fifty full-grown birds in it, and 
here, in the corner, we have a planked yard: this is 
where the birds are plucked, the one end being movable, 
so that when the birds are in the end can be moved up, 
and the birds packed in so closely that they have no 
room to kick. Just as we enter we observe the birds 
coming over the hill, being driven by ten men on horse¬ 
back, each man carrying his thorn bush to turn a 
refractory bird, or to master a savage cock. The birds 
being yarded, the plucking begins, the tails and long 
black and drab feathers arc pulled out, the white feathers 
being cut off, and the stumps left for two months, till 
the quill is ripe, this being done to get the feather 
before it is damaged, and the quill being left in so as 
not to injure the socket by pulling it before it is ready 
to be shed. 

We now return to the homestead, and visit the 
incubator-room, which is constructed to be as little affected 
by changes of temperature as possible. The machines 
used are the u Douglass Patents.” Then we visit the 
feather-room, and see the feathers being sorted into the 
different qualities, and done up in bunches either for 
sale in the Colony or for shipment to England. We 
then visit the kraals, and find some seventy or eighty 
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cows being milked, as dairy farming can be successfully 
carried on in conjunction with ostrich farming, the cattle 
eating the coarse grasses, and tending to keep the bus-li 
from getting too thick for the ostriches to pass amongst it. 

It was suggested that I should make a return visit to 
Kimberley by the train leaving for the Orange River 
Station, but time would not permit of this. So returning 
as I came, I found a steamer leaving Port Elizabeth, and 
in a few days more was again in Cape Town, 
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HOMEWAliD BOUED. 


CHAPTER XXXIIT. 

CONCLUDING NOTES. 

My first visit to Cape Town was only a flying one, 
and, in consequence, I Lad no opportunity of making 
inquiries in regard to viticulture. This I now gathered 
had developed so remarkably that it had become an; 
important branch of cultivation in the Colony. Tin 
cultivation of the vine, however, is not, I am told, mel 
with in all parts of the Colony. Most of the wim 
districts are in the Western Province, the production 
of wine and brandy in the Eastern Province being com- l 
paratively small. 
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This is not so much, clue to the fact that the first-class 
wine-growers settled in the western part of the present 
Cape Colony, or that for a long time the western part of 
the Colony formed the principal part of the European 
establishment, but principally to climatic conditions. 
There is certainly no country in the world which pos¬ 
sesses a climate more favourable to the cultivation of 
the grape than the Western Province of the Colony. Here 
we have in spring a sufficient number of fine days with 
bright sunshine, and also as much rain as will cause a very 
vigorous development of the buds, and a most luxuriant 
growth of the young shoots. Towards summer bright 
sunshine reigns supreme, but the humidity of the air is 
still sufficient for the further growth of the bunches, 
which in January and February mature under an almost 
cloudless sky, and in a tropical temperature. Only cer¬ 
tain parts of California and of Southern France enjoy 
a climate which is similar—but not equal—to that of the 
Cape. 

The enormous production of the vineyards of the Cape 
is solely due to the climate ; it is true the soil is also 
fertile, but it is not superior to the soil in other wine- 
producing countries. 

The principal wine districts are the divisions of the 
Cape, Stellenbosch, Paarl, Malmesbury, Worcester, 
Robertson, Montagu, Ladismith, Prince Albert, and 
Oudtshoorn; the production of wine and brandy in all 
these districts is by far the greater portion of the total 
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yield of the colonial vineyards. They may conveniently 
be distinguished as coast districts and inland districts, 
inasmuch as the physical condition and chemical com¬ 
position of the soil, and also the climatic conditions in 
these districts, are so different as to compel the wine- 
farmer to adopt two different ways of cultivating the vine 
in these districts. 

The divisions of the Cape, Stellenbosch, Caledon, 
Malmesbury, and Paarl exhibit a great similarity in soil 
and climate, and form the group of the coast districts, 
whereas all the other above-mentioned divisions may he 
called the inland districts. The rocks which contribute 
towards the formation of soil in the coast districts are 
granite, clay-slate, and sandstone. The vineyards, situated 
on hills or slopes in these districts, are all on granite; 
the best vineyards in these districts—such as those of 
Constantia, Bottebary, Moddergat, Jonlter’s Iloek, Paarl, 
Groeneberg, and Riebeeks Kasteel — are all on decomposed 
granitic soil, and there is no doubt that the produce of 
these vineyards is qualitatively superior to the wine 
produced in lower situations. The alluvial soil in the 
coast districts is formed from the constituents of granite, 
clay-slate, and sandstone, and is found along the courses 
of the Kuils, Eerste, Laurentz, and Berg River vineyards, 
on stiff yellow clay, on rich black clay, or sandy clay soil, 
and even on loose sand. The greatest difference in the 
physical properties, and in the chemical composition, 
may be observed in these vineyards ; bnt in all these 
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districts the soil is distinguished by a very small amount 
of lime. This want of lime is the characteristic feature 
of the soil in all the vineyards in the coast districts. 

Numerous analyses have been made of these soils, and 
the results of all show that the amount of lime in these 
wine districts is deficient, seldom exceeding one per cent. 
Many wine-farmers have adopted a system of manuring 
by which they supply the soil with this necessary in¬ 
gredient, and their method has always been rewarded 
with excellent results. As a rule, the vineyards in the 
coast districts are not irrigated, and this must be attributed 
to another important constituent of the granite soils, the 
ferruginous clay, which possesses a most peculiar power 
of retaining moisture; whereas the porous sandy soils, or 
the loose calcareous soils of the inland districts, readily 
part with the moisture they contain, and therefore these 
soils require irrigation. The rainfall in the coast dis¬ 
tricts is much greater than in the inland districts, and 
the maximum rainfall is during the winter months. It 
is evident that this latter circumstance is most favourable 
to viticulture. 

The production of the vineyards of the Cape Colony 
surpasses, as to quantity and quality, that of any other 
wine-producing country in the world. This statement 
will be readily understood and accepted by the reader 
who pays some attention to the following figures derived 
from the “ Cape of Good Hope Handbook.’ 5 The average 
annual yield in the Cape, Stellenbosch, Paarl, and 
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Malmesbury districts is 1^ leaguers* per 1,000 vines ; 
expressed in Continental measures this yield is equal to 
86^ hectolitres per 10,000 vines, which are, as a rule, 
planted in Europe on 1 hectare of land, a square of which 
the side is 100 metres. If 1,000 vines yield 1^ leaguers 
at the Cape, 10,000 vines will yield 15 leaguers ; as 1 
leaguer of 127 Imperial gallons is equal to a very little 
more than 5f hectolitres, 15 leaguers are equal to 86^ 
hectolitres, and this quantity is the average yield in the 
coast districts in the Colony. In the Worcester, Robert¬ 
son, Montagu, and Oudtshoorn districts the yield is 
generally 3 leaguers, and even more, per 1,000 vines, 
which corresponds with 173 hectolitres per 10,000 vines. 
There are many farmers in the Worcester, Montagu, and 
Ladismith districts who, year for year, obtain as much 
as 5 leaguers from 1,000 vines, which amounts to the 
fabulous quantity of 287 hectolitres per 10,000 vines. 

This enormous, and for the European wine-farmer 
incredible, production of the Cape vineyards is, of course, 
a source of wealth to the Colony; but if it be remembered 
that only a small portion of the area which is suitable 
for viticulture is under cultivation, it is obvious that no 
country offers the same chances to intending viticulturists 
as the Cape Colony. If we compare the gigantic produc¬ 
tion with the yield of the vineyards in other parts of the 
world, it will become still more evident that the Cape 
Colony is the wine-producing country par excellence . 
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One or two places I determined to see before leaving. 
You may perhaps remember that earlier in this narrative 

I said just one word about ftobben Island. This is the 
isle of lepers. It is a spot of melancholy interest, 
about six miles from the mainland, and reached by 
means of a little steamer belonging to the Government, 
which plies to and from twice a week. You are nearly 
an hour tossing about while the vessel steams to a dry, 
sandy, and exposed little island in Table Bay, about 
three thousand acres in extent. There is no pier or 
landing-stage, and passengers are carried on the backs 
of native boatmen from the boats to the shore. The 
island is covered with a short, thick bush, affording 
cover to some sorts of game. It is a salubrious spot, 
as good perhaps for the unhappy people who exist there 
as any other at present known. 

In addition to the leper wards, there are separate 
buildings for lunatics. These, except the violent and 
unsafe, are allowed to roam at pleasure about the island. 
The chronic sick are accommodated in a building with 
a fine sea view, and nothing appears to be wanting to 
relieve suffering. In the daytime the lunatics who can 
be trusted may be seen amusing themselves in different 
ways. “ One is commonly set to watch another; and if 
you question A., whom you see on a strict and consequential 
look-out in some part of the island, on what he is so 
closely intent, with a sly smile he will point to B., and say, 

I I am taking care of that poor fellow ; 9 but when you 
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approach B ., and put a like interrogatory to him, he will 
tell you, casting a cunning glance at A., ‘ I am looking 
after him; he is not quite right.’ ” 

The leper wards are in three sheds ; hut there is a new 
hospital, and a signal improvement in the surroundings 
and means of comfort. Visitors quickly pass by ; and 
is it any wonder ? The poor creatures—thirty or forty 
of them—are dreadful objects ; indeed, words are 
utterly inadequate to describe the state in which their 
bodies are. The hands and feet of some had droj)ped 
off joint by joint. To see little fellows hobbling about 
on padded knees, having no feet, was a heart-breaking 
spectacle. The hideous faces of those whose eyes and 
cheeks had gone, and who were barely recognisable 
as human beings, caused even professional men to turn 
their heads away. 

The total number of lepers on the island is a 
hundred and nine, of which twenty-six are women and 
fifteen children. Colonel Knollys, who recently visited 
liobben Island, distributed a large supply of bonbons 
which the Princess of Wales had desired him to deliver, 
with messages of sympathy from her. The scene described 
by Colonel Knollys touches one deeply. “ I offer,” he 
says, “ a box of chocolate to yon leper whose limbs are 
corroding away under the anaesthetic form. Lepers are 
habitually torpid in their movements and impassive 
in their gestures, and one would suppose that this 
patient was almost past feeling ; yet an ejaculation of 
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pleasure escapes him, and the handless stumps of his 
withered arms fumble with impotent though eager haste 
at the prized present. Another case is still more piteous. 
The whole of his face is a combination of tumefaction 
and corrosion ; in fact, every feature is merged into a 
mass of living-dead disease, and scarcely bears the 
semblance of a human countenance. Yet there seems to 
flit over him a gleam of gladness at the present and the 
message. His voice has almost forsaken him ; but as I 
bend down to catch some scarcely articulate sounds, I 
learn that he is faltering accents of gratitude and blessing 
on the Princess of Wales.” 

Even in the breezy air of the island, and in the sail 
to the mainland, it was difficult to keep from dwelling 
on the pitiable and miserable sight witnessed on Robben 
Island. 

When Cetchwayo was in captivity in Cape Town, he 
stayed in an old Dutch house at Oude Molen. The room 
in which he received visitors was bare, save for a few 
chairs, and here iC Cetchwayo, a fine, large man, of dignified 
mien, and sad, gentle expression, dressed in an ill-cut blue 
serge suit, and sitting ill at ease in an armchair, looked 
a long way from being at home.” Near a brick-built 
cottage, a few hundred yards away, Langibalele would be 
found, sitting on the trunk of a tree, shading himself from 
the sun. Of middle height, blear-eyed, old, decrepit, and 
almost in rags, he formed a sorry contrast to the dignified 
majesty of Cetchwayo. To Bishop Colenso, Langibalele 
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owed it that his sentence to convict labour for life was 
reduced to twenty years’ safe custody on the mainland. 

The short time left to me was spent very pleasantly in i 
Cape Town, my friends there being determined that the 
last impressions of my visit to South Africa should be 
those of the kindliest colonial hospitality. It now onb 
remained to go on board. I had taken my passage in 
a Union Line boat. I like the accommodation, and th 
service and cheeriness of the officers and crew. Witl 
steam up, the vessel is ready to start. “ You will come 
out again,” said my friends, shaking hands. “ Don’t say 
no, for we know you will.” And perhaps I may. 

There was nothing on the homeward voyage I need 
refer to here. It was swift and uneventful; and when ± 
arrived at home I found all well. 

J 




TTTE END. 
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